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WAR TIME 


The war is making its influence felt among boys here in America no less than 
in Europe, especially those of the nationalities at war. In some cases the fathers 
and the older brothers and in most cases other relatives are in the armies. Here 
as abroad the spirit of adventure, the fight instinct and the glamor of soldierly 


display and combat overpoweringly appeal to the excited youthful imagination ff Axe Thdb » 
through picture and story in the daily papers and the more thrilling war movie { : Seming J % 
in the nightly shows. What workers with boys say of it. (See pages 507, 524)%“n,, besoy 
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PENN’S GROVE 


ape story of a sleepy old wharf on the Dela- 

ware river which has become a great hatchery 
for war. The Du Pont powder-makers have been 
lodging i In everything from corn stacks to rubber- 
oid villages warmed by a common heating plant. 
Temperance, recreation, sanitation, the cost of liv- 


ing and a scoreof other social problems of a boom 
town, coupled with the hazards to health and limb 
of nitrous fumes and explosions make an interest- 
ing chapter in American participation in the 


By Zenas L. Potter in 


The Survey Next Week 


European war. 


Frank Tucker, Treasurer 


WESTERN OFFICE 
2559 Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


The GIST of IT— 


ADVOCATES of every brand of pre- 

paredness had their day at Washing- 
ton last week, including some who would 
prepare with precious little powder. Page 
505. 


AN elaborate survey of the needs and op- 
_ portunities of vocational education in 
Minneapolis was the basis of discussion at 


the national conference on industrial edu-_ 
cation held in that city last week. School- 


masters, business men, trade unionists and 
many others have joined hands in a prac- 
tical program. Page 503. 


GREAT community festival of all the 
races of men living in New York city 


is to be held on the 300dth anniversary of 


Shakespeare’s death. Page 507. 


CHICAGO'S latest wave of juvenile de- 

linquency can be traced to war news 
and pride of fighting kin in addition to all 
the usual causes in city environment. The 
special courts for dealing with youths, the 
Juvenile Protective Association and other 


agencies have joined in a determined ef- — 


fort to make this setback the beginning of 
a new era in child welfare. Pages 507, 
524. 


lve in the trenches seems to render 
_ men less resistant to the infectious 
diseases of ordinary times of peace. Page 
514. 


MAYOR BAKER'S farewell to his fel- 
low citizens laid emphasis on the so- 


cial features of the new municipal states- — 
While his successor ! 
began a new administration with a reor- — 
ganization of the city departments that — 


manship. Page 518. 


smacks of spoils. Page 501. 


A: NEGRO orphan asylum in Atlanta has — 
been a great stimulant to neighborli- , 
Page 518. — 


OT all tenant farmers of the South-— 


ness among whites and blacks. 


west are shiftless and inefficient. But 
a third of them are migratory, hopeless, 
helpless, shiftless, feckless, the rural coun- 
terpart Of the casual workers of the cities. 


plus an anemic wife and a big family of 


children. Page 511. 
QUITE at the other end of the country 


ladder are the thrifty Pennsylvania- — 
Scotch-Irish © 


Dutch. They, with the 
Presbyterians and the Mormons, are the 
“first families” of the pre-agricultural-col- 
lege farming groups. And they have all 


made the country church a leading feature — 


Page 503. 


WAR has stripped England of its phy- 

sicians and cut down the number of 
young men entering the medical schools. 
Page 514. 


HE annual reports of social agencies 
suffer from unsightliness, malforma- 
tions, obesity.,and multiple personality—a 
heavy burden of hereditary ailments for 
such short-lived creatures to bear. The 
way out lies in simplicity and directness. 
Page 509. 


in their lives. 
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HE OFF AGAIN,ON AGAIN OF 
SATURDAY CLOSING 


Rocuester, N. Y., is again in 
the Saturday night closing class of mod- 
ern cities. A year ago many of its pro- 
gressive residents feared a reversion to 
the country town custom of Saturday 
night shopping, because one of the large 
department stores, the Duffy-Powers 
Company, which a year before had led 
the early closing movement, suddenly 
reversed its policy and remained open 
Saturday evenings. [See THr Survey 
for November 7, 1914.] 

When the Duffy-Powers Company 
took this backward step it considered it 
necessary to publish full-page advertise- 
ments in the daily papers explaining that 
in so doing it was striving to accommo- 
date the general public. One large men’s 
clothing house followed its example by 
announcing it would keep open Satur- 
day nights for four weeks in order to 
give the public full opportunity to take 
advantage of a “special under-price 
sale.’ When the sale was over, how- 
ever, the doors remained open Saturday 
nights—as everyone expected they 
would. Immediately other clothing 
houses began to keep open, without giy- 
ing public excuses, as well as some of 
the smaller shops. The department 
stores, however, generally refused to 
follow, much to the relief of the pro- 
gressive people of Rochester. 

This year when the Duffy-Powers 
Company returned to the early closing 
policy the fact was announced quietly 
without any of the extensive advertising 
of reasons which adoption of the oppo- 
site policy seems to have required. But 
certain coincidents are suggestive: 

Previous to 1913 early closing had 
been much agitated with little result. 
Then, encouraged by organization and a 
successful strike in Buffalo by the retail 
clerks, those in Rochester began to or- 
ganize with early closing as their slogan. 
Within a few months early closing was 
generally introduced. Then the clerks 
allowed their union to disintegrate. But 
the reversion to Saturday night opening 
challenged belief in the unselfish inter- 
est of employers in their welfare, and 
last fall a new union was started with 
vigor and enthusiasm. : 

In an attempt to stop it, two of the 
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men’s clothing shops notified their clerks 
that any who attended union meetings 


would be discharged. Yet when some 
did attend they were not discharged. 

The manager of the Duffy-Powers 
Company gathered the clerks together, 
made a speech to them, and called upon 
all who had grievances to state them 
then and there, “because the concern did 
not want dissatisfied people in its em- 
ploy.” The response to the manager’s 
invitation was not enthusiastic. 

A. few weeks later the management 
took a vote of the clerks on the question 
of early closing; and, while the result 
has not been published, the clerks’ union 
says the affirmative vote was unanimous. 

Doyle’s ladies’ suit and cloak house is 
the only other store that has as yet an- 
nounced its return to early closing. But 
it is generally believed that the men’s 
clothing shops will soon re-establish mod- 
ern city hours for their clerks. 


ONE solution of the housekeeper’s 

problem is offered by Matilda 
Schroeder Liftman, dietitian of the 
United Hebrew Charities, New York. 


Into a pocket-sized pamphlet of 
thirty pages, Miss Liftman has put a 
number of recipes, menus and ideas 
about what to buy at the market. 
These are printed in English and in 
Hebrew, and the pamphlet is distrib- 
uted by the Bureau of Public Health 
Education of the New York Depart- 
ment of Health. 


YUL, 


OUR YEARS OF IT AT THE 
MAYOR’S OFFICE 


Wuen Mayor Newton D. Baker 
closed his desk at the Cleveland City 
Hiall on December 31 the last of Tom L. 
Johnson’s lineal civic descendants was 
out of office. He was the last, too, of 
that remarkable group of midwestern 
city executives—Johnson and Baker in 
Cleveland, “Golden Rule” Jones and 
Brand Whitlock in Toledo, Pingree in 
Detroit—who fell heartily upon the de- 
clining days of the old-time city boss, 
hacked him apart with the courage of 
youth and the weapons of Lincoln Stef- 
fens, and set up their new conception, 
best written out by one of their fellows, 
Frederic C. Howe, as The City, the 
Hope of Democracy. 

Democracy was the keynote of the 
luncheon that 500 Cleveland men gave 
to Mr. Baker on January 15. In this 
anxious moment of American history, 
said Mr. Baker, “if we can’t save democ- 
racy, it can’t be saved.” And earlier: 
“When the war is over, America must 
stand among the nations not with war- 
ships and armies to dictate terms of 
agreement, but offering riches for res- 
toration and a readiness to make com- 
mon lot with all mankind.” 

The idea had been given personal 
application by an earlier speaker, Homer 
H. Johnson, who held that Mr. Baker 
“is the foremost citizen of the United 
States today to project into the inter- 
national situation a philosophy based on 
the power of the people to rule.” If, 
at the end of the war, with the backing 
of the President, the leading citizens, the 
business men and the city clubs of the 
country, Mr. Baker “could go to Europe 
and say, ‘here’s $100,000,000 for the 
work of restoration,’ and accompany it 
with the assertion, ‘we will join with 
you to police the world, advancing the 
philosophy of democracy,’ he believed 
that “there must result a world parlia- 
ment.” 

As to the mayor’s office, Mr. Baker 
found it “a curious kind of place—a 
pastoral sort of office. I have married 
the living, buried the dead, I have at- 
tended the baptism of babies, and not in- 
frequently I have had citizens come in 
to tell me, sometimes in broken English 
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and sometimes in native English, that a 
father or brother was ill and they 
thought a visit from the mayor would 
have a cheerful effect.” 

In the more than 2,000 speeches he 
has made in four years he felt some- 
times “that perhaps the most significant 
aspect of the mayor’s office was its 
preaching function,’ and somewhere be- 
tween beginning and end of a speech he 
tried always to “introduce just a thought 
of community duty—I thought that 
would be a community service.” 

For all of Cleveland’s progress as a 
home of democracy, Mr. Baker gave 
credit to the team work of a group of 
young men who, under Tom Johnson’s 
inspiration, made of public service a 
career of co-operative service which, 
through its continuity, “has made com- 
munity progress possible.” 

His two chief regrets were the defeat 
of the Cliff drive project and the neces- 
sity for giving up the municipal orches- 
tra. But out of the latter he hopes yet 
to see grow a municipal theater—‘‘a 
great convention hall, with orchestra 
rooms and an almost continuous per- 
formance of speech, the drama and mu- 
sic for the winter recuperation of tired 
nerves and tired bodies.” 

His ideal was of a city of modern 
schools and colleges and trade training, 
a good place for boys and girls to grow 
up in, a community which cared for its 
children as a family does, in which every 
citizen felt toward all children as a 
father does toward his own. 


LEVELAND’S BAD DOSE OF 
POLITICS 


THE NEW CITy administration 
which took office in Cleveland on Janu- 
ary 1 following the administration head- 
ed by Mayor Newton D. Baker, has 
started out with a prompt attack on the 
higher grades of civil service. The new 
mayor, Harry L. Davis, bases his attack 
on the contention that in all positions 
entailing the determination of policy, 
loyalty to the city administration should 
be assured through the appointment of 
the official by the mayor or his cabinet. 
This is of course opposed to the civil 
service principle of continuous, expert 
service, regardless of changes in admin- 
istration. 

First evidence of the application of 
the Republican loyalty principle was 
seen in the request of Mayor Davis that 
the Civil Service Commission remove 
from the classified list the commission- 
ers in charge of divisions of city de- 
partments and the chiefs of subdivisions. 
This met with the prompt refusal of the 
civil service commissioners and with a 
storm of objections from the Civic 
League and other organizations and in- 
dividuals. 

The request for exemption of chiefs 
of subdivisions was then dropped and ad- 
ministration fire centered on the six 
commissioners of divisions under civil 


service: charities and corrections, parks, 
recreation, weights and measures, treas- 
ury, and assessments and licenses. This 
request again found firm refusal from 
the civil service commissioners. One of 
them, a Davis appointee, voted for the 
point, but the other two, appointed by 
the preceding Baker administration, re- 
fused. They held that the commission- 
erships were not policy-forming posi- 
tions, but required expert knowledge and 
the efficiency which comes from assured 
tenure of office. 

The mayor then asked the hold-over 
civil service commissioners, Edwards 
and Crowell, to resign, and threatened to 
dismiss them if they refused. They de- 
clined to resign and challenged the legal 
possibility of their dismissal under any 
charges which the mayor might prefer. 
Apparently unwilling to put the question 
to the courts, Mayor Davis let the mat- 
ter drop there, so far as the Civil Sery- 
ice Commission was concerned. 


The next effort was directed at the six 
departmental commissionerships which 
Mayor Davis claimed were policy-mak- 
ing. T. M. Black, commissioner of rec- 
reation, was asked to resign. He com- 
plied, pointing out in a letter that his 
position had been reduced to little more 
than a clerical job, anyway. R. H. Pat- 
terson, commissioner of parks, resigned, 
forestalling a request. His assistant, 
Sam Newman, stood next on the civil 
service list, but as his name was the 
only one remaining on the list, and the 
law gives a choice of three, a man from 
outside the department, was given the 
place. 

The four other commissioners have 
not yet been replaced, although an ad- 
ministration measure before the City 
Council calls for the consolidation of the 
offices of commissioners of the treasury 
and of assessments and licenses, osten- 
sibly in the interests of efficiency. 


In the meantime, Howell Wright, su- 
perintendent of City Hospital, not pro- 
tected by civil service, has been replaced 
by Dr. C. H. McFarland, Jr., a personal 
friend of Mayor Davis; B. L. Laird, su- 
perintendent for many years of the Hud- 
son School for Delinquent Boys; by 
John A. Eisenhauer, a fellow teacher 
for many years at East High School 
with his new chief, Welfare Director 
Beman; and Dr. C. E. Ford, commission- 
er of health, by Dr. Robert H. Bishop, 
Jr., whose record as chief of the Tuber- 
culosis Bureau and secretary of the 
Anti-Tuberculosis League is reckoned 
an important asset in the city’s public 
health work. 

At the same time the City Council, 
which possesses a safe Democratic, anti- 
administration majority, has taken unto 
itself all the official positions connected 
with the Council, all the important com- 
mittees and chairmanships, and has put 
itself on record as planning to block any 
of Mayor Davis’ projects which it may 
construe to have a political savor. 


S TO ‘*SO-CALLED COTTON 
MILLS’”’ 


UNDER THE caption, Legislative 
Piffle, the Manufacturers’ News of Chi- 
cago—John M. Glenn, publisher—in its 
issue of January 13 asserts that the em- 
ployers of the country will not object if 
Congress passes a child labor law. 


The editorial “challenges the Hon. 
David L. Lewis and the Hon. Ed- 
ward Keating to name any reputable 
firm in the United States engaged in 
manufacturing, that conducts its plant 
as to the employment of children in a 
way that legislation is necessary. We 
hear a lot about the South and we are 
not very well informed as to what is go- 
ing on in the so-called cotton mills, but if 
spinners are doing the things they are 
represented as doing and will not stand 
up and defend themselves the legisla- 
tion is necessary. We do not believe 
that such is the case.” 

“T quite agree with Mr. Glenn,” said 
Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, when 
shown the editorial from the Manufac- 
turers’ News. “No reputable firm em- 
ploys child labor and no reputable man- 
ufacturers are opposing the Owen-Keat- 
ing bill in Congress. At the hearing in 
Washington on January 10-11 there ap- 
peared in opposition to it the cotton 
manufacturers of North and South Car- 
olina and the attorney for the National 
Association of Manufacturers. The lat- 
ter said that the members of his asso- 
ciation had not taken any position on 
the bill but that the seventeen members 
of the board of directors had authorized 
him to appear against it. 


“As to whether the cotton manufactur- 
ers are actually employing child labor 
as charged, it is only necessary to call 
attention to the recent hearings where, 
in defending their right to employ  chil- 
dren under 14 years of age or to employ 
children between 14 and 16 more than 
eight hours a day, some of the argu- 
ments advanced were that if the mill 
were operating on an 11-hour schedule 
and had to put in an 8-hour day for 
children it would have to install addi- 
tional machinery, that one of the com- 
panies interested would have to build 
eight new houses to take care of the ad- 
ditional families required if it were 
obliged to operate its mills with adults, 
that neither the management nor the 
workers can make as much money if 
the bill becomes a law and that there- 
fore the management cannot be of as 
much assistance to labor as now. 


“Tf Mr. Glenn would ask his congress- 
man to send him the printed report of 
the testimony at the hearing of January 
10-11, before the House Committee on 
Labor, he would get a good deal of the 
information which he says he now lacks, 
‘as to what is going on in the so-called 
cotton mills,’ so that he need not longer 
be in doubt as to the actual situation 
there. 


“But I am glad to confirm his original 
opinion on the other point that there 
are no reputable manufacturers who are 
opposed to taking children under 14 
years of age out of the mills and 
factories in this country.” 
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ING SING TO MEET LACK OF 
AMERICAN RUINS 


“Tr THROUGH some _ incredible 
chance your son were in prison, how 
would you want him treated?” 


This question, painted across the iron 
grating of a cell door, is put to the pub- 
lic in a prison exhibit first thrown open 
to view in New York city January 10 
and now being taken on a tour of cities 
through the state. 


Before you have a chance to answer 
the question, the exhibit tells you what 
might have happened to your son if he 
had been last year in Sing Sing, “the 
medieval Bastille on the Hudson.” 


He might have been one of the 379 
prisoners contributed by that institution 
to the tuberculosis colony at Clinton. 
He might have been one of the 250 to 
600 men daily confined with another in 
a cell affording 168 cubic feet of air, 
one-third of the amount the law re- 
quires for a single lodger on the Bowery. 
Unless he had money of his own, he 
certainly would have been one of those 
whose supply of fresh vegetables for 
the entire year was exactly three toma- 
toes and one and one-half ears of corn, 
for that is all any prisoner at Sing Sing 
received from the state in 1914-15. 


And then the exhibit tells you what 
might have happened to your son if all 


‘prisons were more nearly what they 


ought to be in plant and equipment. It 
shows Great Meadow Prison at Com- 
stock, with its detached buildings and 


‘broad acres where men may work out- 


of-doors, where health is bred instead 
of disease, where you can not scrape 
moisture from cell walls, and where the 
men can help raise the fresh vege- 
tables they eat. 


Prepared under the auspices of the 
Joint Committee on Prison Reform with 
the co-operation of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York, the exhibit shows 
conditions in New York state: prisons, 
in forty county jails where idleness is 
man’s eternal destiny, and in the insti- 
tutions of the New York city Depart- 
ment of Correction. It was designed and 
constructed under the direction of the 
Department of Surveys and Exhibits of 


the Russell Sage Foundation, represent- 


ed by Mary Swain Routzahn and Walter 
Storey. Buffalo, Syracuse, Rochester 
and Albany are to see the exhibit in 
February and March. The Detroit 
Chamber of Commerce has already asked 
for it, and Philadelphia wants it. 

That “Sing Sing must go” is the de- 
cree of the exhibit. A million and a 
half dollars would have to be spent, it 

, oi : 
says, to make Sing Sing fireproof, sani- 
tary and fit for permanent occupancy, 
and after the money was gone the state 
would still have an old-style cell block 
prison on eleven congested acres. 


“T know of only one sensible sugges- 


NOT GIVE THE PRISONER t 
SOMETHING TO WORK FOR? 1 


Pay him 
for his 
work R 


Pay 
his 
family 


OR Give him 
TIRE OFF HIS 
SENTENGE for 

» good work 


Can YOU work without some incentive? 
Do you honestly expect prisoners ~ 
to work WELL without an incentive ? . 


THE NEW PRISON SPIRIT 


tion as to what to do with Sing Sing,” 
said Thomas Mott Osborne, 
that prison on leave of absence, speak- 
ing to an audience that had come to see 
motion pictures shown in connection 
with the exhibit. - “European ‘travelers 
to this country are constantly complain- 
ing, you know, that we have no: ruins 
in this country, no storied castles or 
moss-grown abbeys. The fortress-like 
cell blocks at Sing Sing would make ex- 
cellent ruins. 

“My proposal is that we plant ivy at 
the base of Sing Sing’s buildings and 
move out.” 
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OVETAILING LIFE, LABOR AND 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


WHEN BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
decided to become a printer, he appren- 
ticed himself to a master journeyman in 
that trade. This mode of vocational 
education, involving the practical sur- 
render of a youth to an employer by the 
parent, the proceeding being sealed by a 
legal contract, was the well nigh univer- 
sal method of getting a start in life in 
this country a hundred years ago. To- 
day it has no equally universal substi- 
tute. 

To find out what methods have taken 
its place in Minneapolis, how successful 
they are, and to create new ones where 
needed for the youth of that city, a 
corps of educators, industrial special- 
ists, business men and representatives of 
labor have been working since April of 
last year and have just completed their 
labors. 

The results, hot from the press in a 
volume of 700 pages, formed the chief 
matter for discussion at the meeting in 
Minneapolis last week of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, under whose auspices the sur- 
vey had been conducted. A committee_ 
comprising Charles R. Richards, direc- 
tor of Cooper Union, New York city; 
Leonard P. Ayres, director of the Di- 
vision of Education, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation; C. A. Prosser, director of Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis; Frank E. 
Spaulding, superintendent of public 
schools, Minneapolis, and others, had had 
charge of the investigations. Six other 
organizations had co-operated,. a local 
survey committee had assisted, and other 
committees by the score had given their 
time and counsel. 


Various recent events and conditions 
called for the survey. Ten years ago 
Minnesota raised its age of compulsory 
education, with numerous exceptions, to 
sixteen years. The successive removal 
of these exceptions has forced into the 
schools a large number of pupils de- 
manding a type of instruction highly 
vocational in character. In 1913 the 
legislature passed a law, now before the 
courts, providing for a commission to 
determine .a minimum wage for girls 
and women. This has brought a demand 
for increased efficiency that only ade- 
quate training can supply. 


A still further reason for the survey 
lay in the will of the late William Hood 
Dunwoody,: which created a trust fund 
of more than $3,000,000, since increased 
by the will of his wife to $5,000,000, for 
the purpose of giving free instruction 
in the industrial and mechanical arts to 
the youth of Minneapolis and Minnesota. 
The trustees of this fund have wanted 
comprehensive information as to the 
kinds of vocational education most need- 
ed by the city, and as to the best ways 
of providing it. One purpose of the sur- 
vey has therefore been to define the best 
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relationship between the public schools 
and Dunwoody Institute. 

The picture presented by the survey is 
doubtless similar in its main outlines to 
the one that would be presented of most 
American cities, if they were studied as 
Minneapolis has been studied: a picture, 
namely, of a city where the schools be- 
longing to the people have not given 
the children of the people that specific 
preparation for work in later life that 
they must somehow get, and where, 
therefore, these children have either 
gone without such preparation, or have 
paid money into tuition-charging schools, 
operated for profit, in order to get it. 

Last year 7,600 students were enrolled 
in the semi-public and private vocational 
schools of Minneapolis. Over 6,000 of 


these paid in fees a total of $336,000 


for tuition. This, says the survey report, 
is conclusive evidence of the demand for 
serious trade and technical training 
Many of the courses now offered by pri- 
vate institutions charging tuition will 
eventually be assumed, it declares, by 
the public schools and be given free. 

But this by no means fully states the 
need for vocational education in Min- 
neapolis. In that city of 350,000 people 
there were enrolled in the public schools 
last year 51,000 pupils. Classes in 
manual training, home economics and 
commercial education, public evening 
classes, and courses in the Girls’ Voca- 
tional High School gave to many of 
these boys and girls a smattering in 
vocational preparation, and to a few of 
them real preparation. But it is the very 
fact that they gave only a smattering, 
or gave to so few pupils, that the sur- 
vey committee regards as the most im- 
portant reason for providing more in- 
tensive vocational training in the future. 
Other agencies do not meet the need, 
and modern devices that go by the 
name of apprenticeship accounted for 
only 946 youthful workers in the entire 
city last year. 

The distinct contribution of the sur- 
vey, in the eyes of those who directed 
it, lies in the twenty trade agreements 
worked out in co-operation with employ- 
ers, employes and the schools, by which 
the problem of vocational education for 
the city was partially solved. Prelimin- 
ary to this solution, a study was made 
of the processes and demands in each 
of the twenty trades and occupations. 

Through 478 pages the report analyzes 
the different kinds of employment possi- 
ble, the different operations involved, 
and the various abilities required, in the 
building trades, the electrical business, 
the metal, wood and printing trades, the 
flour mill and baking business, laundries, 
the garment trades, dressmaking and 
millinery, the knitting mill, department 
store salesmanship, elementary agricul- 
ture, office work and home work. By 
means of innumerable conferences the 
survey committee then arrived at an 
understanding of the ideas of employers 


and employes regarding the training 
needed in each trade and the ways in 
which such training could best be given. 

Out of all this work grew the twenty 
“trade understandings,” approved alike 
by the survey committee and the trades 
concerned. Briefly, these signed agree- 
ments make it possible “for boys and 
girls who have shown their interest and 
aptitude for a given trade or occupation 
to be placed after two years of training 
in the trade or occupation at a third- 
year apprenticeship wage.’ The two 
years of training are to be secured in 
all-day or part-time classes, or in classes 
held in the evening or during the dull 
season. 

There are six types of agreements. 
One involves girls in five occupations 
taught in the Girls’ Vocational High 
School—salesmanship, | power-machine 
Operating or garment making, dress- 
making, millinery and nursing. The 
agreements provide that two year 
courses be given for each. For the sales- 
manship and commercial courses pupils 
must have completed the eighth grade, 
and for all others at least the seventh. 
At the end of the period the pupils are 
placed in the shops and stores at a be- 
ginning wage of not less than $8 a week 
and the diploma of the school is to be 
withheld until the close of the first year 
in the trade, when proof of satisfactory 
service is presented. 

In the case of boys and men the trade 
understandings vary for the different 
trades and occupations. For students 
taking the four-year technical course at 
the Central High School, fitting them- 
selves for junior executive and adminis- 
trative duties in industry, the employers 
of the city have agreed to give prefer- 
ence to graduates of this course at an 
initial salary of not less than $50 a 
month. 

A second type of understanding for 
boys and men provides that in 17 speci- 
fied trades the employers and the unions 
are to urge and encourage the attend- 
ance of journeymen apprentices upon 
free evening trade extension classes at 
the Dunwoody Institute. ; 

A third type provides that in the stone- 
cutting and steamfitting trades the 
unions are to require all apprentices to 
attend evening classes in trade subjects, 
and employers are to give preference to 
persons attending such classes. 

A fourth type provides that in the 
painting, plastering, plumbing and brick- 
laying trades all apprentices will be re- 
quired during three years of their ap- 
prenticeship to attend at least five days 
a week, for two months of the dull sea- 
son each year, anéall-day school at the 
Dunwoody Institute. The apprentice is 
to receive one-half his usual wage while 
attending school. 

Finally, a fifth”type of understanding 
covers boys taking the two-year courses 
at the institute in carpentry, cabinet- 
making, printing, electrical work, tele- 
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phony, machine shop, and automobile re-) 
pair and construction. At the end of7 
the two years’ understanding, these boys 
are to be placed at work at a beginning 
wage of not less than a stated amount 
ranging from $2 to $2.50 a day. -Theg 
shops that are parties to this agreement” 
are to use the pupils completing this two 
years’ course as their source of supply 
of new workers until the supply is ex-9 
hausted. 

“While the schools and 
classes operated under these trade under- 
standings,” says the report, “will not 
serve aS a means of training all the 
new workers or even the great body of 
new workers required, they will, if the 
trade understandings are carried out, be” 
able to select and train a group of 
promising young people who, with their 
superior equipment, will become in time 
either all-round workmen or future” 
leaders in the industrial life of Minne= 
apolis.” : 


OTEL MEN IN THE FIGHT) 
AGAINST VICE 


THERE Is evidence that the pro-) 
prietors and managers of hotels are be 
ing won to the fight against commercial- 
ized vice. Gathered recently at the Na= 
tional Congress of the American Hotel- 
men’s Association in Chicago, many of 
the members of that body took a strong” 
stand against the illicit use of thei - 
buildings. Measures were adopted aim- 
ing to secure legislation that would pre- 
vent the use of the very name “hotel” 
to designate places used for assignation 

Thereupon, however, another element 
became active. Some representatives of 
the smaller hotels, calling themselves 
the Chicago Hotel Keepers’ Protective” 
Association, printed and distributed 
15,000 copies of a poster with the head 
ing, Paid Reformers a Menace. This 
was supposed to be aimed at the Chicago 
Committee of Fifteen, which is now suc 
cessfully enforcing a new Illinois i 
junction and abatement law restraining 
the illicit use of real estate. 4 

Managers of some of the best hotels 
in the city were quick to announce their 
refusal-to display this poster and to de- 
clare their endorsement of the work of 
the Committee of Fifteen. One man: 
ager declared: 


“The statements on the posters are 
false. The reformers are accused of 
keeping millions of dollars of business 
capital away from Chicago, when in fact 
more capital is being invested here than 
ever before. The poster says thousands 
of people are being kept from Chicago, 
but the hotels have just completed the 
most profitable year in their history. 

“Tt says the reformers have kept from 
the city hundreds of conventions which 
formerly came here, whereas last year 
more conventions came than ever before 
to Chicago, the convention city. The 
Hotel Association of Chicago, composed 
of the larger hotels, approves the work 
of the Committee of Fifteen.” 
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LLIANCES FOR PEACE AND 
WAR AT WASHINGTON 


THE LINE up of forces on the 
question of national defense has been the 
development of the month at Washington 
—with conventions and other gatherings 
in Washington called or used to discuss 
preparedness, with the announced inten- 
tion of the President to “swing around 
the circle” to urge the adoption of an 
adequate program of preparedness, and 
with the machinery of Congress grind- 
ing along through committee hearings 
and reports and bringing those who are 
pro and con face to face. 

It is evidence of fairmindedness on 
the part of the New York Evening Post, 
which is strongly opposed to prepared- 
ness, that one of the definite and sym- 
pathetic interpretations of the Presi- 
dent’s attitude, based on first hand in- 
formation, should have appeared in that 
paper. “He wants a program,” accord- 
ing to this statement, “that will satisfy 
the country, and will wait patiently, 
hopefully, for the enactment of bills pro- 
viding for a trained citizenry and a 
larger navy, but is determined to veto 
any bill that does not, in his opinion, 
fully meet the needs of the United 
States, just as he is ready to accept 
measures, not necessarily of his au- 
thorship, that as effectively comply with 
the exigencies of the occasion. 

“The President wants it understood that 
he has neither pride of opinion nor pro- 
gram, but is in deadly earnest in his wish 
that the question be pursued in a non- 
partisan way. He hopes that there will 
be a non-partisan report from the Mili- 
tary and Naval Committees. He will 
anxiously expect it. But if it is not 
forthcoming, he believes the Democratic 
party must assume responsibility and 
take charge of the legislation, since it is 
the party in power to which the country 
looks for legislation. He be- 
lieves it is the function and duty of wise 
statesmanship at present to avert war, 
to keep the American people from being 
embroiled in the world conflict and 
slaughter. This, he confidently believes, 
a later day will approve and applaud, 
since no just cause for our intervention 
has appeared. But there will be no ex- 
cuse, no apology, no palliation in the 
future should no measures of defence 
have been provided to meet an emer- 
gency. 

“The President is convinced that it is 
absolutely necessary to increase the army 
and navy so as to afford a nucleus that 
may be readily expanded if the occasion 
arises. He reads the confidential reports 
of our ambassadors and ministers and 
naval and military attachés. He knows 
much about the intentions and attitudes 
of foreign governments toward us, and, 
though he believes the ways of peace 
must be followed almost to the last ex- 
tremity, it is his conviction that some 
precaution, some insurance must be made 
against the arrant disposition of the 


other fellow.” 

While the President has thus let it be 
known that he is not committed to ad- 
ministration measures or none, he is of 
course, supporting thus far the proposals 
of the secretaries of war and navy to 
which he devoted practically all of. his 
message to Congress. These cabinet 
members have explained still more fully 
in their reports and statements before 
congressional committees the details of 
the military and naval development 
which they urge. 

The widely variant views with ref- 
erence to the proposed ‘continental 
army” give special interest to the state- 
ment which Secretary of War Garrison 
made to the Military Affairs Committee 
of the House. While he said that “there 
is common agreement among those who 
have studied the subject intelligently 
that we should have a force of 500,000 
men subject to instant call,” he pointed 
out that we have accommodations at 
present for only 50,000 of such an army 
and that to provide for 450,000 more 
would involve hundreds of millions with 
an annual outlay for their upkeep of 
approximately half a billion dollars. He 
cites the opinion of the adjutant-general 
that compulsory service would be the 
only method of securing men for such a 
force. On these grounds and on the be- 
lief that “in a democracy the defence of 
the nation should rest upon the citizens 
and not upon a professional, paid mili- 
tary force, constantly under arms and 
devoted solely to military pursuits,’ he 
dismisses the idea of a standing army of 
500,000. 

He considers also that the militia of 
the states cannot serve the purpose since 
the constitution effectually prevents suf- 
ficient federal control. In discussing the 
Swiss and Australian military systems, 
the secretary points out that the Swiss 
plan of beginning universal military 


Cesare in New York Sun 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAW COURT 


A Philistine view of the efforts of 
the neutrals to assert their rights and 
of the movement toward international 
tribunals. 


training in the schools is not practicable 
since the federal government has no 
jurisdiction over the public school sys- 
tems; and that the Australian plan re- 
quiring military service from all male 
citizens would not receive popular ap- 
proval, since “it is not believed that the 
people of this country have reached the 
conclusion that compulsory military 
service is a necessity.’ He therefore 
continues to urge the continental army 
plan providing for 400,000 men in an- 
nual increments of 133,000. In this he 
has been supported before the congres- 
sional committees by Major General 
Scott and Major General Bliss, respec- 
tively chief and assistant chief of the 
staff of the army. 

Secretary Garrison’s plan is vigorous- 
ly criticized by advocates of a large 
standing army and of general and com- 
pulsory military service, who argue that 
there is no certainty of the requisite 
number of volunteers coming forward to 
constitute the continental army. On the 
other hand, representatives of the 
Woman’s Peace Party appeared before 
senate and house committees to oppose 
either plan for augmenting the military 
establishment. The party, at its conven- 
tion in Washington, adopted resolutions 
expressing “protest against all compro- 
mise with the war spirit under any guise 
whatsoever.” It took a stand “unalter- 
ably opposed to war, or preparations 
for war as a means of settling disputes 
between nations,” and declared that it 
would “combat the cruel military sys- 
tem with the weapons of the mind and 
spirit which are invincible and upon 
which we unhesitatingly place our re- 
liance.” 

Miss Addams reiterated before the 
committees her belief, based upon her 
mission abroad, that the people of 
Europe want a voice in the settlement of 
peace and are ready for such mediation 
as a conference of neutral nations, which 
is strongly urged by the Woman’s Peace 
Party, could give. She advocated a com- 
mission to determine whether present 
expenditures on the army and navy are 
securing efficiency, and also to find out 
who are urging greater expenditures and 
whether or not they are “clean handed” 
or actuated by self interest. 

She pled that this country be not 
stampeded into military measures which 
would render it ineffective if efforts are 
made toward international disarmament 
at the end of the war. Women feel, she 
said, that one outcome of the war will 
be a renewed campaign for disarmament. 
This country should await the conclusion 
of the European conflict “in order that 
it may go into that movement with clean 
hands. Disarmament may be a possibil- 
ity if the United States then has clean 
hands. It will be an impossibility with- 
out that.” 

Arguments for national defense char- 
acterized the congress of the National 
Security League and the annual meeting 
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of the National Civic Federation which, 
like the meeting of the Woman’s Peace 
Party, were evidently arranged to influ- 
ence congressional sentiment. 


The dominant note in the congress of 
the Security League, which reported a 
rapid growth from a group of 30 men 
to about 45,000, was a frank reliance 
upon might as the basis for right. In the 
words of one speaker, Frederic R. 
Coudert, “international law only de- 
clares the right for those who have the 
force to secure it. Safety is in direct 
ratio to power. Arbitration has not 
saved our citizens from indignity, con- 
tumely, and assassination.” z 

The opening speech of the president, 
S. Stanwood Menken, and practically 
every speech which followed contained 
criticism of President Wilson’s plan for 
preparedness as being far too inade- 
quate, although the league endorsed 
the efforts of Secretary Garrison as a 
start. “Complete protection or none at 
all” was a vigorously applauded slogan. 
Universal military service, a navy second 
if not first in the world, co-ordination 
of industrial resources in readiness for 
war, creation of a secret service ade- 
quate to compete with foreign spy sys- 
tems, greater secrecy in state, military 
and naval affairs, all were urged. A 
letter from Colonel Roosevelt was read 
containing the significant declaration 
that “the navy can be used wisely for 
defence only as an offensive arm. The 
attack is the proper method of efficient 
defence.” 


The only emphasis on statesmanship 
as contrasted with military force came 
in a speéch by Robert Bacon, who urged 
an international court of arbitral jus- 
tice which would be upheld in its de- 
cisions by common agreement and rein- 
forced by a co-operative international 
police, if necessary. 

“The United States has a great oppor- 
tunity to take the initiative in formu- 
lating a new world policy in the exist- 
ing crisis,” he said. “We will never set- 
tle the issues of this war till the nations 
rise up and put an end to the unintelli- 
gent technical international war machine 
which crushes weaker nations. The one 
power greater than that is collective in- 
ternational opinion.” 

The National Civic Federation meet- 
ing also threw its main emphasis on pre- 
paredness, This was the burden of 
addresses by the president, Seth Low, 
by John Hays Hammond, who declared 
that the proposed billion dollar expen- 
diture should be viewed as a business 
investment, as insurance, by Congress- 
men Gardner and Longworth and Sen- 
ators Wadsworth and Phelan, by former 
governor Emmet O’Neal, of Alabama, 
by Talcott Williams, who said that an 
adequate army and navy might save 
the country from paying an indemnity 


of as much as ten billion dollars if de- 
feat in war should come, by Assistant 
Secretary of War Breckinbridge, and by 
Arthur H. Dadmun, secretary of the 
Navy League, who outlined the extreme 
program of that organization. Applause 
also greeted the description by Mrs. Lin- 
don Bates of the way in which the wom- 
en’s section of the Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium has been transformed 
into the women’s section of the Move- 
ment for Preparedness. 

But there was also an address by 
Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, who discussed re- 
lations with Japan and declared that “we 
can diminish our dangers by making 
friends. If we would leave the Pacific 
open for commerce, relinquishing armed 
control, and follow the Golden Rule in 
international dealings, there would be no 
need for preparedness.” 

HERE LABOR STANDS ON 

V \) PREPAREDNESS 

THE ATTITUDE of organized 
labor was set forth by two of its leaders 
at the Civic Federation meeting, Samuel 
Gompers, president, and Frank Morrison, 
secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor. Mr. Gompers demanded that “the 
working people, who carry the heaviest 
burdens of war both in fighting and in 
furnishing munitions, must be represent- 
ed in all bodies that decide upon mili- 
tary measures.” He declared that citizen 
soldiery must be. democratically organ- 
ized and officered and that it should not 
be used for strike duty, that equality in 
training and opportunity of promotion 
must be assured the workers, that mili- 
tary training must be broad, designed 
for the public health, fitting men for in- 
dustry, for service in work as well as 
in war. He said that any development 
of a big, American-manned navy could 
not proceed unless the attempt be stopped 
to undo the seamen’s law, designed to 
safeguard the rights of American sea- 
men. 

More radical labor sentiment was 
voiced by Meyer London in one of his 
first speeches as the new Socialist mem- 
ber of Congress. He attacked “that 
preparedness which, pretending to- pre- 
pare against war, makes war inevitable.” 
Preparedness, he declared, is stimulated 
by the munition makers, by Republican 
desire to put the Democrats in a hole, by 
“hysterical old women,” and by imperial- 
istic financiers. 

Investigations as to who are providing 
the funds for the preparedness propa- 
ganda on the one side and the peace 
propaganda on the other were called for 
at a congressional hearing by Congress- 
men Tavenner of Illinois and Gardner of 
Massachusetts. The former raised ques- 
tions as to the way in which appropria- 
tions have been used in. armament con- 
tracts, whether members of congress or 
army or navy officials have stock in arm- 


ament concerns, and as to how the Navy 
League and the American Defence So- 
ciety were organized. Congressman 
Gardner declared that peace organiza- 
tions have not published their lists of 
contributors of funds. He said he want- 
ed to know who are paying the expenses 
of men who have opposed him in de- 
bates on preparedness and others who 


are announced as speakers in a country-. 


wide peace propaganda. 

Commercial interest in preparedness 
is emphasized by Senator Norris of Ne- 
braska in a letter to Lillian D. Wald, 
chairman of the Anti-Preparedness 
Committee. The preparedness program, 
he declares, “will not only make many 
millionaires, but it will make billionaires 


of many present millionaires, and I feel — 
that the huge army thus proposed will — 


be used to protect the enormous fortunes 
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which this program will inevitably build - 


up.” He states his belief that “we 


ought to have a navy and an army well | 


equipped and of reasonable size, but I 
cannot agree with the widespread con- 


tention that we ought to enter into a 


military race with the balance of the 


world, the object being to get the largest — 


army and the biggest navy in existence. 
It would mean bankruptcy and in the 
end we would not succeed in the race.” 


Aside from those who would make im- 


mense fortunes, “the balance of the peo- 
ple would get poorer and poorer with 
the increased taxation. In the end, I 
believe, it would mean a social revolu- 
tion.” 

The proposal to eliminate -private 
profit as an influence for war, by gov- 


ernment manufacture of all war muni- — 


tions, is being strongly urged in the sen- % 


ate by Senator Cummins of Iowa. He 
declared that the makers of arms and 


munitions “without exception, so far as > 


I know, are insisting upon the most com- 


prehensive program which it is possible = 


to conceive, are employing through all © 


the channels and all the instrumentalities | 


which mould public thought, all 


country into a military camp.” 


Senator Cummins 
showing that since the war began 174 
new corporations have been. organized 
for the manufacture of munitions, giving 


submitted data ~ 


the @ 
forces at their command for a complete- © 
ness of preparation that would turn this — 


estimates of the amounts of war con- _ 


tracts of some of the larger corporations, 
and citing the increase of value in the 


stocks of twenty concerns aggregating 
more than $432,000,000. 


“We need,” said Senator Cummins, “a 
rebaptism in Americanism . . . a 


spirit that commands men to live for 


their country, and, if necessary, to die 
for it; but I for one am not willing that 
Americanism shall be defined and stand- 


ardized by millionaire munition makers 


or by the brokers, bankers, or backers 


who share their blood stained profits.” | 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


DIscoURAGING AS it is to have 
ecurring outbreaks of juvenile delin- 
Mency, where, as in Chicago, most ac- 
ve and effective measures have been 
iken both to counteract waywardness 
nd improve conditions promoting it, the 
acouragement is still greater to find 
oth public officials and private citizens 
roused thereby still more effectively to 
eal with the problem. 

Led by Judge Merritt W. Pinckney of 
ie Juvenile Court and Judge Harry M. 
isher of the boys’ branch of the Mu- 


A SSOvENILE 1 PROGRAM FOR 


icipal Court, a city-wide agitation and - 


ducation for a better understanding and 
lore intelligent handling of the situa- 
on is under full headway. Judge 
inckney’s conduct of the Juvenile 
ourt, with the support of his assistant, 
lary Bartelme, and the chief probation 
ficer, J. DuBois Hunter, has made to- 
ard formulating a community program 
yw dealing with juvenile delinquency. 
_ scientific foundation to this end is be- 
ig laid by Dr. William Healy, director 
£ the court’s 
oth the Municipal Court and the House 
£ Correction also have psychopathic 
xperts. The Juvenile Protective Asso- 
ation has contributed an authentic 
‘udy of conditions and of protective 
ork. 

The specialization of the Municipal 
ourt in branches, devoted to such spe- 
ific groups of cases as are heard in the 
o-called Domestic Relations, Morals, 
id Boys’ Courts, is proving to be more 
man an effective administration of the 
lw, as it is developing a highly special- 
‘ed knowledge of certain conditions, 
hich is promising to secure great im- 
rovement in court and police procedure. 
foved by his experience as judge of 
1e Boys’ Court, Judge Fisher has is- 
ved a protesting yet suggestive appeal, 
hich seems likely to result in a pro- 
is for a constructive policy. 
Dividing the population with relation 
crime into four groups—those so 
rong as to resist all temptation, those 
isceptible of being influenced by evil 
sociations, those criminally inclined 
ho yet may be trained and influenced 
as to live a fair life, and those in- 
rrigibly criminal who seldom or never 
eld to better impulses and influences— 
» pleads for measures to reduce the 
mptable and reformable groups. He 
arges that these groups are actually 
creased by the treatment which boys 
rer juvenile court age receive at the 
nds of the police and of the law. 

By being treated like ordinary crim- 
als and subjected to continuous ar- 
‘sts, these boys and young men actual- 
become such habitual criminals that 
dge Fisher says it would be “far bet- 
r for society and for the boy had he 
ver been brought to justice for the 
ifling offense committed.” In a large 
reentage of such cases, he insists that 


Psychopathic Institute. 


promiscuous arrests should be stopped 
and the offenders brought into court 
by summons. 

Already this suggestion has been act- 
ed upon by the chief of police in issu- 
ing an order “to summons boys between 
the ages of 17 and 21 years into the 
Boys’ Court for violation of city ordi- 
nances, where it may be done without in- 
terfering with the proper performance 
of police duty,” and this is explicitly 
stated to be intended “to prevent them 
from being incarcerated in police sta- 
tions and brought to court in patrol 
wagons.” 

The chief also takes occasion to state 
his belief “that officers should endeavor 
to establish a friendly relation with the 
boys in their neighborhood, thus ac- 
complishing a great deal more than by 
making arrests.” Further, he suggests 
that “if a boy is starting to go wrong, 
officers should convince him that they 
want to be his friend and that his de- 
fiance of the law, even in minor mat- 
ters, will eventually eliminate him from 
decent, clean living and wholesome peo- 
ple.” 
dealt with leniently, a normal boy who 
by his conduct repeatedly shows no re- 
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While “first offenders should be: 


gard for the demands of society should 
be dealt with as severely as the law per- 
mits.” 

Among the other things Judge Fisher 
would stop are publishing the details of 
crime, which makes heroes out of crim- 
inals and invests the career of “baby 
bandits” with thrilling romance; trying 
boys in court as though they were mere 
“issues of fact,’ when it is a human be- 
ing who should be tried in accordance 
with the capacity or class which condi- 
tions his act; letting defectives run at 
large instead of segregating them in 
farm colonies for their own well being 
and for the protection of the community 
from their misdeeds and the propagation 
of their kind; and tolerating pernicious 
places of amusement, which vitiate the 
normal youth and destroy the weak. 

The constructive points in his pro 
gram cover the extension of the public 
school service, not only in making its 
buildings centers for the social life of 
the young and their elders, but in main- 
taining closer connection with the home 
conditions and life of the pupils; the 
provision of temporary homes for youths 
separated from their families or without 
homes, and a fitting place of detention 
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THE TOUGH POOLROOM 
A new wave of juvenile delinquency in Chicago has led to a mustering of 
agencies, both public and private, not only to check the present outburst but to 
improve permanently the relations between boys and the community. 
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for those needing institutional training 
and discipline, such as Chicago has not 
provided since it closed the School for 
Delinquent Boys, which for many years 
was a part of the House of Correction. 

The most important of Judge Fisher's 
suggestions has already been acted upon 
in the appointment of a committee of 
sixty-seven citizens to study the entire 
problem continuously, in order to sug- 
gest and help execute a policy whereby 
the city may deal more effectively with 
juvenile delinquency. 

The Chicago Herald has published 
broadsides of comments from the mem- 
bers of the new committee, who repre- 
sent a wide range of official positions, 
voluntary agencies and other individuals 
interested or involved in dealing with de- 
linquents. Its editorial urgency, as that 
of the other papers, strongly insists up- 
on “shepherding the boy into paths of 
right living,” instead of depending upon 
what Judge Fisher° terms “the serious 
drawback of having this grave prob- 
lem left to a system evolved and handled 
by the police.” 


DEAD 


Ir 1s not often that a man three 
hundred years dead is clapped in open 
meeting. Yet that is what happened 
to William Shakespeare the other day 
when an audience of several hundred 
greeted the mention of his name with 
applause. They had come to hear Percy 
MacKaye tell about his community 
masque, which is to be given in New 
York city, the week of May 23, in com- 
memoration of the tercentenary of the 
great dramatist’s death. 

The observance of the tercentenary in 
New York is to be made the occasion 
for stirring up community action in that 
city of many centers and leaving behind 
it vital social interrelationships and 
community feeling. During this war 
period Shakespeare, through his vast 
art, offers one of the few planes on 
which everyone can meet and co-operate. 
This is evidenced by the enthusiasm 
over this civic celebration and plans 
for such forms of expression as the play, 
masque, festival and pageant. 

All these activities are to lead up to 
the main Shakespeare masque now being 
written by Mr. MacKaye, with music 
composed and arranged by Arthur Far- 
well, head of the Music School Settle- 
ment. The setting and characters for 
the masque are taken from Shake- 
speare’s Tempest, and the text from the 
lines where Prospero reminds Ariel of 
his servitude with the witch Sycorax 
and his long imprisonment in the cloven 
pine after her death: 


‘ PPLAUDING A MAN 300 YEARS 


“It was mine art 
When I arrived 
made gape 
The pine and let thee out.” 


and heard thee that 


In developing this theme—“It was my 
art . . . that let thee out”—the 


power of dramatized beauty is demon- 
strated to raise the spirits of men, even 
a Caliban, to a higher level. 

a symbolic 
of the art 


Mr. MacKaye’s masque is 
drama showing the growth 
of the theater through the ages, from 
the earliest civilized times. Although 
symbolic in subject matter, it is a true 
drama, with highly personalized char- 
acters who act, through consecutive plot 
and conflict, to a definite climax. The 
acticn of the masque proper is contained 
in the prologue, three acts and epilogue, 
performed by a company of eminent 
professional actors. Between these 
come the three “community interludes,” 
in which large groups of trained ama- 
teurs will perform their action, in dance, 
pageantry and choruses, on the “ground 
circle.’ A special stage and grand- 
stand seating 50,000 will be erected. 

For the story proper Mr. MacKaye 
has taken and developed certain char- 
acters from the Tempest. In the 
Shakespearian play Caliban, the de- 
formed creature, half man, half brute, 
is a cringing servant in the power of 
the good Ariel, who in turn serves the 
great Prospero and his daughter Mir- 
anda. Mr. MacKaye begins his masque 
before the arrival of Prospero on the 
magic isle. The scene is the cave of 
Setebos, the god of elemental Force, 
and the father of Caliban, whose mother 
is Sycorax, the primeval earth-spirit. 
Ariel, held captive in the fangs of the 
idol Setebos, longs for the arrival of 
Prospero, who shall free him. Miranda 
comes, and Caliban, charmed with her 
strange beauty, makes love to her. 
Prospero arrives in time to save her. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


By PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR 
In Southern Workman 


HE word is writ that he who 
runs may read. 
What is the passing breath of 
earthly fame? 
But to snatch glory 
hands of blame,— ; 

That is to be, to live, to strive 
indeed. 

A poor Virginia cabin gave the 
seed, 

And from its dark and lowly door 
there came 

A peer of princes in the world’s 
acclaim, 

A master spirit for the nation’s 
need. 

Strong, silent, purposeful beyond 
his kind, 

The mark of rugged force on brow 
and lip, 

Straight on he goes, nor turns to 
look behind 

Where hot the hounds come bay- 
ing at his hip, 

With one .idea foremost in his 
mind, 

Like the keen prow of some on- 
forging ship. 


the 


from 


He dethrones Setebos, destroys Sycor® 
and appoints Ariel to train Caliba 
spirit to good uses, through the may 
art of the theater. He then conjus 
before them the historic pageant of % 
art of the theater. Thus begins § 
first interlude. 4 

This interlude presents, throw 
rituals of pageantry and music, var 
forms of the dramatic art of antiqu® 
as evolved in ancient Egypt, Ind@ 
Greece and Rome. Caliban shows ke 
interest. He is the brute part of © 
man nature, but his childlike love — 
imitating his betters leads him to stu) 
this fascinating art of the theater wh’) 
hopefully may become his salvation. 

In the first act, which now follo» 
he conspires with the three priests 
Setebos, Lust, Death and War, to — 
gain his lost power. First Lust dor 
nates, and the Roman mobs of the « 
generate empire almost overpow, 
Prospero and the ‘spirits of Ariel, , 
they overpowered the vitality of 7 
drama in historic fact. Bursting sere 
in splendor upon the scene, the cross: 
the Christian church restrains them. — 

Then follows, with the second co 
munity interlude, the pageant of % 
theater of the Middle Ages, w- 
France, Italy, Spain and Germany r&, 
resented, each by a typical scene. |, 

Next the powers of Setebos gatil, 
under the leadership of Death. In # 
gray guise of Puritan hordes, they cz, 
ceal and stifle the elemental joys -, 
life and art. These, too, unmasked, 4 
put to rout by the returning festiv, 
of the Maypole, which now takes ple 
in the third interlude—that of “Mes. 
England.” ii 

The reviving influence of this restos 
tion of art continues in the next act (> 
third) of the masque proper, rep 
sented in scenes from Shakespeats 
plays on the inner stage. Finally, if 
the third priest of Setebos, War, we 
leads the powers of brute force to ow 
whelm the designs of Prospero, just» 
war is now doing what it can to dest® 
the elements of art and beauty in 
man'society. But in prophetic fashi2 
the powers of art and imagination c# 
quer even this last foe. The hoom 
figure of Prospero is revealed in 
likeness of Shakespeare. 

So, for the final interlude we se 
pageant of the creative forces of 
theater in all ages, and passing in 
view the great actors from Rosciu 
Irving, the great dramatists f 
Aeschylus to Ibsen, and symbolic grow 
representing the theater, from the 
ater of Dionysus to the Comedie Fr 
caise. ; 

The celebration committee staf! 
ready to.give assistance in determin) 
forms of celebrations, securing mi 
rials from libraries, planning mu 
programs and securing lecturers, c 
es, etc., and may be addressed a 
Fast 43 street. 


AN ANATOMY MOST 
MELANCHOLY 


Some Reflections Upon a Clinical Examination of the 


<cAnnual Report” as a Social Document 


HE 1915 annual report has been 
written, printed and distributed. 
Most of the edition, no doubt, 
will soon be burned with the 
est of the contents of the waste-basket, 
ud what escapes the fire will probably 
e buried in the archives of societies 
nd of libraries. 
Having had occasion to seek informa- 
on about the physiology of this short- 
ved creature, I have been amazed to 
iscover that many social agencies which 
isist upon medical examinations of 
reir employes have never conducted 
ich an examination of what is indeed 
ne of their most valuable servants. 
This is the more astonishing when we 
onsider that in New York city alone 
1e development and birth of the annual 
sport each year costs probably between 
en, and twenty thousand dollars for 
ostage, between one hundred thousand 
ud two hundred thousand dollars for 
tinting, and an amount equal to both 
1ese sums for the time of clerical work- 
's, stenographers and report writers. 


‘hese figures to be sure are only esti-., 


vates, for so far as I have been able to 
"arn there are no accurate data upon 
is subject; but, inasmuch as New York 
ity has two thousand social agencies, 
id as also the cost of individual annual 
eports varies from $25 to $1,500, cer- 
unly if we are guessing we are guess- 
ig conservatively. 

But to return to our clinical examina- 
on: I am not concerned because the 
anual report is short-lived. That is 
ve fate of all periodical publications. 
he lamentable thing about the annual 
“port is that its life is not well-lived. 
fter having in the last two years exam- 
.ed fully five hundred—in the last two 
jonths one hundred—specimens of the 
enus aanual report, I have come to the 
wnelusion that most of these our crea- 
ires are suffering from unsightliness, 
alformations, obesity and multiple per- 
omality. 

These defects are hereditary. Here, 
\deed, we have another illustration of 
ow the sins of the fathers are visited 
pon the children. Frequently the only 
-ason why one generation of annual 
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reports is thus deformed is because the 
preceding generation was similarly han- 


dicapped. The trouble is probably of 
germ origin, due, no doubt, to that 
insidious baccilus. inertia. Difficult 


although it is to get rid of this germ, I 
doubt very much whether the defects 
which it causes are contagious. Any 
social agency can develop immunity from 
them by coming to a proper understand- 
ing of the life mission of the annual 
report and what that involves. 

This life mission is to tell the preoc- 
cupied contributor and an uninterested 
public what the society did last year— 
whence it got its money and how it ex- 
pended ‘it. 

Good looks are the first requisite for 
such a mission. Human beings may not 
need to be beautiful to be successful, 
but the annual report must be attractive 
—otherwise it is of little use. This ap- 
plies not merely to the outside of the 
report but also to the pages between its 
covers. 

Frequently the annual report fails be- 
cause its appearance is so unattractive 
that it bores the reader before he gets 
much farther than the titlepage. Un- 
less he has had experience in printing 
he probably does not know why he is 
bored. The report seems to him to be 
nothing but a jumble. 


Symptoms 


Our clinical examination shows that 
this is because there are too many 
words upon the title page and too many 
different kinds of type; because in the 
reading matter paragraphs are too long 
and margins too narrow; because sub- 
heads are too few and when used are 
either so dainty and sylph-like as scarce- 
ly to be distinguished from the text or 
so heavy and massive as to overshadow 
everything else; because the printing is 
spotted, some words and some lines be- 
ing dark and some words and some lines 
being light; because the binding is so 
poor that the cover breaks from the rest 
of the book at the first handling; and 
sometimes because the paper is of the 
newspaper variety and turns yellow on 
exposure to sunshine. Poor paper, how- 


ever, is not often used, for printers ap- 
parently think that good paper will atone 
for spotted printing. It is this evil of 
poor press work also that makes many a 
good photograph into an unsatisfactory 
illustration. 

The most accessible and most practical 
textbooks upon the beautifying of the 
annual report are the advertising sec- 
tions of the better class of magazines 
and more particularly the booklets, cir- 
culars, and folders issued by well-estab- 
lished business houses. From commerce 
rather than from other social work can 
we learn how to present our publicity 
material. 

it is important also that in calling for 
bids for the printing of the annual re- 
port, quality and ideas be emphasized as 
well as price. Better print fewer pages 
and have them read than issue a large 
booklet so meanly printed that it has no 
interest for the contributor. A skilled 
printer with a report writer who shows 
an interest in good typography are the 
cure for unsightliness in the annual re- 
port. 

But it was more than mere unattrac- 
tiveness that our examination of the an- 
nual report discovered. Horrible mal- 
formations were frequently found. For 
example, on opening most reports one 
meets wearisome lists of the names of 
officers, staff, committee members and 
honorary vice-presidents. A department 
store might as appropriately expose its 
packing room in show windows. The 
first pages of an annual report are its op- 
portunity to catch the attention of the 
preoccupied business man. Why then dis- 
courage him with a display of machinery 
that belongs at the back of the book, and 
why, indeed, print our names in such 
large letters when six or eight point type 
would be much more modest? The right 
of the annual report to attention should 
be the achievements of the society, not 
the prominence of its directors. 


An equally unpleasant malformation 
results from our habit of reporting in 
terms of organization rather than in 
those of accomplishment. The contribu- 
tor wants to learn about last year’s ac- 
tivities by the shortest and most direct 
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route. That means one straightaway 
story, not, as is frequently the case, a 
succession of reports by the various of- 
ficers and committees of the society. It 
is not unusual for an annual report to 
consist of eight or nine different letters 
“respectfully submitted” to the president 
of the board of directors by chairmen, 
superintendents and other officers and 
employes. 

Can we blame the public for not being 
interested in so distorted an annual re- 
port? Why not apply the same care to 
ordering our material as is evidenced in 
the arrangement of a John Wanamaker 
advertisement? 

A defect less readily removed lies in 
the financial statements. To me, those 
of the Charity Organization Society are 
as clear as spring water. To the unin- 
itiated they are, no doubt, as muddy as 
a stagnant pond—at least, the financial 
statements of other organizations fre- 
quently are so to me. 

Why not a standardized financial 
statement? In large measure this would 
be possible for agencies engaged in sim- 
ilar kinds of work as for charity organ- 
ization societies, for hospitals, day nur- 
series, settlements. The same policy 
might be applied to statistics. Wouldn’t 
a meeting on this subject at the next 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
be desirable? Charity organization so- 
cieties have already made progress in the 
direction of uniformity in statistics, and 
certain hospitals in financial statements. 
The idea is practical, I am sure. 


Obesity Cure 


Obesity can in most cases be cured by 
a very simple operation. A pair of 
shears and a blue pencil are the only 
instruments required. Yet in spite of 
this the annual report is weighed down 
with the following varieties of readily 
dispensable fatty tissue: 
The constitution and by-laws. 
Proceedings of the annual meeting. 
Conference proceedings. 
Names of former presidents, direc- 
tors, superintendents and so forth. 
Names of donors of endowed beds 
and special funds, framed in black 
borders and occupying from a half to 
a full page. 
Names of donors of gifts other than 
money. 
News items about the staff. 
Wordiness. 


I have never yet met a fat man who 
had to be convinced about the desirabil- 
ity of reducing his weight. It should 
not be necessary to say that the consti- 
tution and by-laws, while important in- 
formation, should be published in a 
pamphlet and not be repeated yearly in 
the annual report. 

To print an account of the annual 
meeting is a roundabout way of telling 
what was done last year. Such meet- 
ings are usually of inconsiderable im- 
portance. If not, there is all the more 
reason that they should receive separate 


and special attention. 

This last applies also to conference 
proceedings. If it is desirable that mem- 
bers of the conference know something 
about the work of the society, a page 
summary of activities will be the most 
effective way of informing them. 

A twenty-fifth or a fiftieth anniver- 
sary is a not inappropriate time for pub- 
lishing the names of past officers, but 
why do this annually? Is their past con- 
nection with the society part of last 
year’s accomplishment? Or, again, is it 
possible that anyone generous enough to 
endow a hospital bed or to start a spe- 
cial fund would want his or her name 
immodestly spread over an expanse of 
white paper between black borders? 

And why publish the name of each 
person making a gift of a gallon of ice 
cream, a rubber plant or a box of soap? 
Each such contributor has received an 
acknowledgment by letter. The publica- 
tion of his name and the article given is 
not, as in the case of money -contribu- 
tions, a means of checking the statement 
of total receipts. 

Or what is the value of announcing, 
as if it were a great achievement, the 
fact that the secretary attended such 
and such a conference? After all, the 
contribution of even the greatest social 
worker is small indeed compared with 
the total contribution of all the other 
persons in attendance. Our report read- 
ers are not interested in the gossip and 
doings of the staff, which indeed have 
no bearing upon the accomplishments of 
the year. 

“Tt is a great pleasure to report that 
this year’s work has been unusually sat- 
isfactory.” It would be a greater pleas- 
ure if such a sentence were stricken out 
of the report. Yet this and similar pre- 
liminaries, introductions, and meander- 
ings add pages to our year-books with- 
out giving any real information. 

We are all willing to admit wordiness 
in others, but we are quick to excuse it 
in ourselves. - It takes time to condense, 
but the annual report is the most import- 
ant thing we write. There must be no 
shrinking from the surgeon’s knife. A 
good rule is to cut by at least one-third 
everything you prepare for printing. 

Of all the troubles of the annual re- 
port multiple personality is the most 
elusive. Many persons deny that it has 
a complex personality. Others admit and 
approve of it. To me it seems that the 
report ought to have only one state of 
consciousness, only one function—to re- 
port. I do not believe that it ought to 
attempt to combine the education of, the 
board of directors, the education of the 
public, the appeal for money and the 
story of the year’s work. As soon as it 
does this it ceases to be a report. It no 
longer readily, briefly and simply tells 
the preoccupied person what was done 
last year. 

A society can infinitely better educate 
its board of directors—if that happens 


amount of time to devote to reading? 


to be necessary—and the public by pw 
lishing its propaganda separately. 
can certainly raise money more eff) 
tively through circulars especially py 
pared. An attempt to try to do eves 
thing at once results in a report too lo 
and too involved to appeal to the busy 
ness man. The very fact that a rep» 
must carry a financial statement, # 
names of contributors and other form) 
matter makes the volume too bulky to- 
effective for advertising purposes. I |) 
lieve that charity organization societ), 
which have in particular made the eff, 
to combine reporting and educati), 
would do. better to issue every year o 
brief report and one or more bri 
pieces of propaganda. ] 


Not a Platform 


Many social workers and some of t: 
contributors to certain societies hai: 
been accustomed to consider the annw: 
report as a platform for the statement » 
principles and a discription of meth 
of work. It is a question, therefo) 
whether it would be expedient in ever 
case to change in one jump from a § 
called educational report to an annt 
report in the strict meaning of the wom 

The New York Charity Organizati) 
Society’s current report is an illustratil: 
of a compromise between the two ides 
On December 1 an outline report was : 
sued containing a summary of the # 
complishments of the past year and i 
brief financial statement. With sligh> 
fuller descriptions and more detail 
financial statements this would approa 
the annual report of the type I have be: 
advocating. Part I of the completed 3 
port, issued on December 15, which | 
devoted to the society’s Department — 
General Work, i. e., work for famili) 
is an example of the annual report whi 
attempts to be educational as well as 7 
portorial. 

What about illustrations in the ann 
report? If they illustrate, yes. If ni 
no. A picture just because it is a py 
ture seems to me to be bad policy. T 
picture must in itself be a report up» 
some, special part of the year’s wo 
The average person usually has a limit) 


report. If, as has happened, he finds 1” 
many pictures, he will look at them aj: 
then stop, thinking that he has s@ 
everything important. In most repo) 
the publishing of pictures is really ° 
effort to introduce propaganda. It ° 
just another expression of multiple p® 
sonality, and it is a simple, direct, uy 
personality that makes the annual # 
port effective. ) 

To be simple and to be direct, is, ™ 
deed, the cure for almost all the ailmem 
that our clinical examination has dh 
covered. ~* Cultivate simplicity and © 
rectness and the defects of unsightline 
malformation, obesity and multiple p* 
sonality will disappear from the anny 
report. 


Migratory Tenants of the Southwest 


By Wi: tlhiam E. Leonard 


HERE are two misconceptions as 
to the tenant problem of the 
Southwest. The first arises from 
a belief that practically all ten- 
ats are failing. If this were true with- 
it qualification, there might well be 
suse for alarm. But to think that all 
‘mants are unsuccessful would be 
juivalent to the belief that all wage- 
urners in industry, however skilled and 
uithful, receive no more than a living 
age. 
The error comes from taking into con- 
deration only a single group of tenants 
the inefficient migratory class—and 
orthwith imputing to all tenants their 
haracter and condition. A second mis- 
onception is to think of the tenant prob- 
sm as one of distinctly recent origin. 
‘his view takes no account of well- 
nown, but partly forgotten, historical 
onditions, which, in part, explain why 
je have a class of inefficient tenants. 
Those familiar with conditions in the 
southwest know that tenants differ 
veatly as to their financial condition. 
jome are making progress, others not. 
lence, as an aid to clear thinking, a 
lassification of tenants as to their busi- 
ess success becomes necessary. From 
his standpoint, there is, the writer be- 
eves, some reason for the opinion that 
f£ all white tenants, about one-third is 
airly prosperous, another one-third just 
aaking ends meet, with a narrow margin 
o the good, while a lower one-third is 
‘oing from bad to worse. 
The basis for this belief is found both 
n observation and in a careful and some- 
vhat extended study of the tax rendi- 
ions made by tenant farmers. From 
his it appears, that one-third is in pos- 
ession of an amount of property which 
mables them to secure a farm large 
ough, and to equip it well enough to 
arm on a successful basis. The middle 
me-third has enough to equip a small 
arm imperfectly, one which can, in no 
vent, make them more than a decent liv- 
ng. The lowest one-third makes prac- 
ically no renditions for taxation, is 
vithout working capital, and, therefore, 
nust depend on landlords for everything. 
There is, then, an important class of 
i ae who are successful. In spite of 
very handicap and hardship, they are 
naking progress. They are intelligent, 
areful farmers, who practice a severe 
economy, and who employ good business 
ethods. They and their families enjoy 
e confidence and good opinion of 
sverybody. They are acquiring land, 
\¢ high-priced land, paying for it out 
if their carefully husbanded earnings. 
open these are found nearly all 


turopean farmers and many Americans, 
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the former, although strangers to Ameri- 
can life and conditions, going from ten- 
ancy to ownership in the short space of 
five or six years on the average. Native 
American farmers remain tenants some- 
what longer—on the average something 
like eight years. To ignore, or lightly 
pass over this group of patient and com- 
petent workers on our soils is not only to 
do them an injustice, but hopelessly to 
obscure clear thinking. 

It is not asserted that they are as 
prosperous as they ought to be. Their 
frugality and hard labor should bring 
larger rewards, but the risks in agri- 
culture, together with a faulty land sys- 
tem, make their returns painfully earned. 
There is not the slightest doubt but that 
our land system seriously needs over- 
hauling in the larger interests of those 
who produce our most fundamental 
wealth. This is the more important in 
view of the recent phenomenal rise in 
land values, making the transit from ten- 
ancy to ownership vastly harder than 
years ago. It is this increasing difh- 
culty that has done more than anything 
else to raise the problem of tenancy to 
its present prominence. 

Tenants of the middle one-third are 
failing, not because they are poor farm- 
ers, but largely because they are poor 
business men. They, too, work hard, 
but they are unwilling to practice the 
small rigid economies, necessary even 
to successful land-owning farmers. 
They have no very strong desire to own 
land, but they frequently acquire some 
little property in other forms. In them 
the speculative spirit is strong, but since 


they are not guided by a true sense of 


values, loss is quite the universal rule. 
These men often complain of real or ap- 
parent injustices, and of the whole group 
of tenants, they represent the element of 
greatest discontent. Among them are 
many migratory tenants, not, however, of 
the worst class. 

The lower third may be most accur- 
ately described as migratory. It is to 
this group that investigators have given 
most attention, and this is quite proper, 
since it is this class that constitutes the 
real social problem. It is wrong to im- 
ply, however, as is often the case, that 
this group is fairly typical of the whole 
body of tenants. 

It is important to note that the word 
“migratory” should be used with some 
discrimination. Not every farmer who 
moves frequently and is, therefore, 
migratory, is necessarily an unsuccessful 
farmer. Some very successful farmers 
move frequently and they are quite justi- 
fied in doing so. To illustrate: Ira Green, 
a landlord, owns 1,000 acres of land 


which he rents only on the half basis. 
A few years ago he had among his ten- 
ants a capable hard-working man named 
Riddle. After farming for Green a 
year Riddle wished to begin farming on 
the usual one-third and one-fourth basis, 
furnishing his own capital. Learning 
of this Green offered to endorse Riddle’s 
notes at the bank for the necessary cap- 
ital. He moved to a neighboring farm, 
but in so doing he moved upward a notch 
in the ranks of tenancy. Should he 
move again in a year or so to a still 
larger farm where he could employ 
more capital, he would be acting in an 
economic way. 

Young farmers are apt to be migra- 
tory, just as young skilled mechanics are, 
in moving rapidly upward from job to 
job. In the same community with Rid- 
dle is another tenant who, in the past 
thirteen years, has moved ten times, but 
he yet remains at the lowest level of 
tenancy, a half-cropper. He is a migra- 
tory tenant of the unsuccessful type. 
One is moving upward in a spiral, the 
other is moving in a circle always at the 
same level. 

Having in mind this qualification of 
the term migratory, we may consider in 
greater detail this group of the lower 
one-third. These tenants are distinctly 
migratory, going almost yearly from 
farm to farm, in quite the same manner 
as casual unskilled workers go from city 
to city in search of work. The only dis- 
tinction is that the tenant of this class is 
followed by an anemic wife and a multi- 
tude of ill-nourished children. In this we 
find the tragedy of the problem. Not 
only are these people poor farmers, but, 
if possible, even poorer business men. 
Without constant supervision they are 
unable to do well any kind of farm 
work, and in furnishing them credit, 
there is great risk. They are thriftless, 


‘and have no sense of future wants. 


Without ambition for themselves, they 
have none for their numerous children, 
and these grow to maturity quite as ig- 
norant, diseased and incompetent as their 
parents are. 

Whence came these people? In the 
answer to this question is found, the 
writer believes, the key to the proper 
understanding of this question. It is in- 
correct to think of the tenant problem 
as one of wholly recent origin. In late 
years, to be sure, it has taken on a new 
significance, due, in large part, to the 
remarkable rise in land values. But for 
many years there has existed an ignor- 
ant, inefficient class of farmers. That 
we were scarcely conscious of their ex- 
istence may be attributed to a super- 
abundance of cheap land and to a waste- 
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ful extensive cultivation of the soil. 
Conditions were not such as to bring 
the speedy penalty of failure. Now, 
however, with high land values, inten- 
sive cultivation becomes necessary, and 
intelligence becomes a matter of pri- 
mary importance. Skill in farming has 
not moved forward as rapidly as values 
in land. 

Apparently we are confronted with 
two groups of survivals. The first, and 
probably least important, is composed of 
the descendants of an originally weak 
stock coming over from the colonial 


days. 
The second class seems immediately 
important. We should not forget that 


a generation of farmers is now passing 
—those above forty years of age—whose 
childhood was passed in the gloom, the 
uncertainty and the necessary pessimism 
of either the Civil war itself, or of the 
reconstruction period following it. For 
that generation of children there was 
no hopeful outlook into the future and 


LANDLORDS PREFER TENANTS WITH LARGE FAMILIES 


at best a meager opportunity was given 
for even the rudiments of an education. 

For twenty years following the Civil 
war the free schools were poor indeed, 
and such as existed, open to both whites 
and blacks, were largely unattended. 
Moreover, to widespread ignorance was 
added poverty quite as widespread, be- 
cause of the destruction of property. 
Amid these surroundings, 
men of today spent their youth. A lower 
standard of living and in consequence a 
lower level of efficiency in production 
was inevitable. It followed, and still 
exists, as one of the terrible after-re- 
sults of war. 

To be sure, many emerged from the 
reconstruction still strong and virile, but 
theirs must have been a_ superior 
strength. To say that many were unable 
to withstand the double impact of civil 
war and reconstruction is saying nothing 
to their discredit. It is simply stating 
aetacts 

In these two survivals we have true 
originating causes. 


the maturer: 


They serve to ex-, 


plain why today there is a class of in- 
competent farmers. If this explanation 
is correct, landlords, although not re- 
sponsible for the origin of the group, 
yet have much to do with its perpetua- 
tion. 

Landlords, like tenants, fall into 
classes, from the best to the worst, each 
class guided by ethical principles rang- 
ing from an enlightened social point of 
view to one of pure individualism, often 
grasping and brutal. The relative num- 
bers in each class is hard to determine, 
but this is certain, the poorest and most 
miserable tenants have to deal, almost 
exclusively, with landlords, as well as 
with others, of the most exacting and 
avaricious type. 

Broad-minded, fair-minded landlords 
—there are such—are always seeking, 
and rightly, to build up well-ordered 
permanent estates, and to do this they 
desire capable tenants. To these they 
offer generous leases and good improve- 
ments, and in this way retain tenants 


until they themselves become landown- 
ers. These men have the pick of all 
tenant farmers. 

Landlords at the other extreme, how- 
ever, follow a policy destructive even 
of their own more permanent interests. 
It is the policy of the hard bargain, en- 
tered into with some reluctance, but 
justified by the asserted irresponsible 
character of tenants. There is but one 
class of tenants with which they can thus 
deal: the migratory, inefficient class. 
These men in order to get land at all, 
readily promise anything, and then trust 
to their luck in being able to skin both 
land and landlord. This they always 
succeed in doing so far as the land is 
concerned. 

It is quite impossible for tenants of 
this kind to remain long on land con- 
trolled by landlords of this type. Hence 
they frequently move, hoping to improve 
their conditions, but with all their moy- 
ing, they are unable to extricate them- 
selves from the vicious circle into which 
they have fallen. 


AND THEY ARE NURTURED IN HOUSES SUCH AS THIS 
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Along with the unscrupulous landlor 
are other men who perpetuate tenan : 
at its worst. And among these certaink 
may be found the usurious money lender 
the greedy merchant, and the cunnin 
horse trader. Only in a degree are thes 
less culpable than the landlord. Othe 
men are blameworthy, not because oF 
what they do, but because of what they 
might do by way of protest against in 
justice and exploitation. And among 
these are all fair-minded landlords an 
merchants, legislators, jurists, lawyers) 
preachers and physicians. One mam») 
after years of struggle as a tenant finy 
ally became a land owner, and to t 
question, What do tenants stand most i 
need of, at once replied, _pncourasaa 
ment.” There is much testimony of j 
social apathy difficult to understand. — 

At the lowest level of tenancy thi 
problem is more than a landlord’s ques. 
tion. It is even more than a land prob- 
lem. Although land reform is sorely 
needed for the whole body of tenants: 


: 
: 


yet this alone will not solve the prob 
lem for the class in question. Indeed)| 
were these men given fertile land, fully 
improved, with interest at 2 per cent, 
few years would suffice to bring most oF 
them again to their presert unhappy 
position. 

Primarily, the difficulty is found ry 
character, the traits becoming mort } 
firmly fixed, as the causes, originating) 
and perpetuating, are permitted to oper 
ate. The problem, then, is to recast tha’! 
whole life of these people who are, by 
no means permanently weakened. The} 
must be made more intelligent; mor 
prudent about many things, most of a 
careful as to their own numbers. They) 
must be shown how to become better ane 
more trustworthy farmers; how to us 
properly their time and substance; how)! 
to employ more capital wisely, and how! 
to rid themselves of the burden of store}! 
credit. They must win the confidence}! 
of others, and having done this they will’ 
come to have confidence in themselves }' 
and finally hope and ambition. | 


¢ ! 


CENTRALIZED SCHWENKFELDER CHURCH, PALM, PA., WITH GENEROUS PROVISION OF WAGON SHEDS FOR THE FARMERS WHO DRIVE TO SERVICE 


The Country Church of the Pennsylvania-German 
by Edmund de S. Brunner 


SECRETARY, COUNTRY CHURCH COMMISSION OF THE MORAVIAN CHURCH 


MERICA has begun to take her 
rural problem seriously. Ex- 
perts in many lines are study- 
ing it from their respective 

standpoints. All are engaged in the 
task of rural re-direction. The closest 
students of this problem are agreed that 
the church of the open country is a 
chief factor in rural progress.’ 

The country church is being studied and 
surveyed as never before and the results 
are not pleasing. There is a general 
call for better trained men, for better 
equipment, for larger vision. There is 
even prophecy that without these things 
the church of the farmer will fail and 
that the man of the soil will become un- 
christian. 

The field is a wide one but as it has 
been studied, three exceptional groups 
have been discovered which have so 
united their religious with their economic 
experiences that, as a class, each group 
has won large success in the pursuit of 
agriculture. These three exceptional 
groups are the Scotch-Irish, the Mor- 
mons, and the Pennsylvania-Germans.” 

Says Dr. Warren H. Wilson: “No 
history can be written of the Mormons, 
‘of the.Pennsylvania-Dutch, or of the 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians without re- 
cording their religious devotion, their 
obedience to leaders, to custom and to 
creed. . . . If it be true that there 
is no type of farmer, except the scientific 
farmer of the past few years who has 
succeeded as these three types have suc- 


1Sec. 10. Report of the Roosevelt Coun- 
try Life Commission of 1909. 

2The Evolution of the Country Commun- 
ity, page 66. By W. H. Wilson, D.D. 


ceeded, and there is no community so 
tenacious as their communities are, and 
if it be true that these farmers more 
uniformly than other farmers are relig- 
iously organized, then it follows that 
there is an essential relation as far as 
American agriculture goes, between suc- 
cessful and permanent farming and a 
religious life. The country church be- 
comes the expression of a permanent and 
abiding rural prosperity. Agriculture is 
shown by its very nature to require a 
religious motive.” 

If this is true, and there are many 
reasons to believe that it is, the country 
church of the Pennsylvania-German is 
of importance to the entire nation, and 
the truth and value of Dr. Wilson’s well- 
based theory become the more evident 
when the two types of Pennsylvania- 


Germans are considered and _ their 
churches compared. 
The Pennsylvania-German immigra- 


tion to America was part of the same 
general movement which brought the 
Quakers. William Penn was ready to 
welcome these oppressed folk from his 
mother’s home land. The first who ar- 
rived from the Palatinate settled in Ger- 
mantown, Pa., in 1683. The second dis- 
tinctive community arrived the follow- 
ing year, and the curious company which 
first settled along the banks of the pic- 
turesque Wissahickon near Philadelphia 
and then later moved to Ephrata on the 
Cocalico, near Lancaster, came in 1694. 

As is well known this was but the be- 
ginning of the immigration which 
brought into Pennsylvania the many 
sects it now has. These people settled 
upon the land and from the first became 


an agricultural race. Religiously they 
adhere to many different beliefs. There 
were Mennonites and Schwenkfelders, 
Dunkards and Seventh Day Baptists, 
State Church Lutheran and Reformed, 
together with representatives of the old- 
est of the Protestant bodies—the Mora- 
vians. 

For two hundred years these people 
have sown their seed and harvested 
their crops. For two hundred. years 
vitally interesting religious and economic 
processes have been working out among 
them. For two hundred years the rest 
of America has misunderstood them and 
laughed at them. 

There are two types of Pennsylvania- 
Germans which have little in com- 
mon except the bond of almost identical 
dialects and a similar viewpoint over 
against outsiders. In all other things 
they have grown apart to a greater or 
less degree. The one type is found 
largely in York and Lancaster counties, 
the other inhabits Berks, Lehigh, North- 
ampton and a portion of Montgomery. 
The former type are the sectaries; the 
latter, more generally members of the 
old State Church Lutheran and Reform- 
ed bodies, are the credalists, 

It is the former type to which Dr. 
Wilson refers in his book. In it are in- 
cluded fourteen varieties of Mennonites, 
including such as the Amish and Dunk- 
ards, and there are also the Seventh Day 
Adventists and the Schwenkfelders. The 
last-named have, however, their chief 
settlements in Montgomery county. 
These different sects have divided into 
conservative and progressive wings but 
they are all remarkable for their ability 
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to rear stable communities in the midst 
of adverse conditions and in spite of 
outside opposition. They have done this 
through co-operation between their 
economic and religious habits. This is 
their strength and the strength of their 
rural churches. This is why all who 
are interested in rural uplift may learn 
of them. 

The beliefs of the sectaries are simple 
in the extreme. They have small use 
for theological speculation and hair- 
splitting. They have turned their atten- 
tion to the practical affairs of life down 
to the minutest details. Strict absence 
of world finery is enjoined upon the 
women. The buggies of all the farmers 
of one sect must be painted black. In 
Iact, several instances have occurred in 
which a simple, sincere Amish farmer 
would not buy an automobile until the 
wily salesman covered its red, green or 
gray with a coat of black enamel. These 
same men use hooks and eyes to fasten 
their clothes instead of buttons. 

These things may seem ridiculous to 
us but they are part of a religious sys- 
tem that also touches the weightier mat- 
ters of the law. The Pennsylvania- 
German farmer shuns debt, not merely 
because he dislikes to owe any man any- 
thing but rather because he regards debt 
as a sin and knows that the church will 
rigidly enforce the payment of all ob- 
ligations assumed. Furthermore the 
church carefully safeguards the mar- 
riage tie. Go to the old buildings of 
the now dying community at Ephrata 
and the aged care taker will show you 
in a ponderous and ancient book under 
just what conditions young people may 
or may not marry. This is one of the 
reasons why the standard of conduct be- 
tween the sexes has always been good 
even if not quite perfect. 

A third feature worthy of mention is 
the economic co-operation of this peo- 
ple. The Lancaster and York county 
farmers control very largely the farm 
produce of their section. On market 
days hundreds of them carry their but- 
ter and eggs, chickens and vegetables into 
the towns and cities in large covered 
wagons. Seldom is the price fixed until 
the last farmer arrives. It is a religious 
as well as an economic sin to cut the 
price once fixed by common consent. 

But the economic co-operation does 
not stop here. The Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man of the sectary type looks after his 
poor. No one is allowed to suffer. The 
marginal person in the community is pro- 
tected and assisted, or rather the effort 
is made to avoid having marginal fami- 
lies. It is the economically weaker mem- 
bers of the community who are often 
selected to go to fill vacancies that may 
occur in companies of Pennsylvania- 
Germans that have founded colonies in 
the Middle West. The social service 
principle of preventing an ill from aris- 
ing, rather than curing it after it has 
arisen, has been an axiom of the Penn- 
sylvania-German for years. He _ be- 


lieves that Jesus enjoined this attitude. 
Incidentally, it is profitable, for it re- 
moves from the marginal man, the 
weakest link in the community chain, 
the temptation ‘of breaking its cohesion. 

All these sectaries, even the Schwenk- 
felders with but eight congregations, 
have their charitable funds to attend to 
this work. It is the boast of the 
Schwenkfelders, a boast that all of the 
sectaries could make to some degree, 
that only one member of their denomi- 
nation ever went to the poorhouse and 
he entered it against the wishes of his 
friends and his church, 

The curious part of the whole situa- 
tion from the observer’s point of view 
is that none of the leaders is able to tell 
how this happy state of affairs grew up 
or how people are held to it. Probably 
it can be traced back to the life of the 
people in the Old Country where they 
lived a peasant life resembling that of 
the Russian peasants of today. This 
social state or mind of the sectaries is 
the product and the habit of centuries, 
and he is either courageous or foolhardy 
who breaks with the traditions of his 
sect and people. 


DUNKARD MEETING HOUSE, NEAR LEOLA, 
LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 


We may laugh at this type of Pennsyl- 


vania-German but he has _ succeeded 
where others, even of his own race, 
have failed, and he has _ succeeded 


because he has consciously made every 
act an expression of his religion. His 
religion has entered into his whole life. 
To him all days-can be used in serving 
his God; to him the land which yields 
him sustenance is holy land and God is 
a very real giver of every good and 
perfect gift. 

The church, since it is the center and 
inspirer of all this feeling, is strong. 
Almost everyone goes to church and ex- 
erts vast influence. But no one can de- 
ny that the church of the sectaries has 
also its weaknesses. It has not grown 
with the age. It shares the tendency 
toward negativism which any organiza- 
tion must show that concerns itself with 
certain details, both minute and im- 
portant, and with no others. It is too 
apt to believe that it has all the truth 
and its neighbors very little. For this 
reason its influence is not as great as it 
might be in the larger community life 
of which it is a part. It took a position 
of tacit opposition to the organizing of 
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Lancaster county by the rural depart 
ment of the Y. M. C. A. oft 

For these reasons too, the young peo)! 
ple of the church are restive, as various. : 
of Mrs. Martin’s recent novels show®|/é 
and the eventual destiny of the church’! 
is uncertain. It has produced few i?! 
any leaders in other spheres of activity) |! 
Opposition has brought about the! 
strength of the sectaries and the cohe- || 
sion of their inner life. But that same‘! 
cohesion may prove as harmful as i®}! 
was once good. Therefore, of the sec- | 
taries and the life they stand for among®|! 
the Pennsylvania-Germans it may be‘! 
said that their strength is cohesion an¢ | 
co-operation within the group, thei i 
weakness negativism, their destiny und 
certain. 

Representatives of both kinds of'|! 
Pennsylvania-Germans will be found ‘3 
anywhere in the counties in which the |! 
race has settled. The first type pre- b 
dominates in York and Lancaster coun- +} 
ties. The second, or credalist type, iat 
the controlling element in the population” 
of Berks, Lehigh and Northampton | 
counties. Religiously this class belongs’ | 
more largely to the better known | 


Ete! 


manic denominations. It has had all the |} 
advantages of freer contact with other | 


races and ideas, and yet in many re-_ 
spects it is inferior to the sectary type. 
In describing it no peculiar rural i) 
ciency calls for attention. Ti 

Among the farmers of the credalist ‘| 
type there is woeful lack of co-operation. | 
They look upon their nearest neighbors { 
as competitors, and although they have 
not lost a sense of neighborliness, it is” 
seldom that there is any unity of action | 


for the economic benefit of the fre 


‘ 


si 


Some one is always ready to undersell 
his fellows. Though the Pennsylvania- ~| 
Germans the country over feel the tied | 
of language and are bound together by — 
the ridicule heaped upon their heads, | 
these two things do not seem to have P| 
: , ; 
given to the eastern Pennsylvania creda- | 
alist type any strong community spirit. ' 
He has no social consciousness, no vision | 
of the possibilities of the whole group. ~ 
He sees little beyond his own family. “} 

Furthermore, there is more tenantry | 
among the credalists than among the © 
Lancaster county group. The one am- | 
bition of the farmer seems to be to get 
a tenant.) There are very few of the 
older men who have a real love for farm- | 
ing. It is expected that the directory 
of Lehigh county soon to be issued will 
show almost one-half of the farmers to © 
be tenants. Among the owners it is — 
undeniable that debt is increasing. S| 

The lack of social consciousness that ; 
this whole situation produces is pathetic. ” 
It is true that neighbors help one an- | 
other at funerals—indeed, a funeral is — 
quite a social event. The annual butch- ' 
ering also brings forth an exchange of — 
neighborly courtesies, although pay is 
increasingly demanded for this help. Be- 
yond these two events there is little co- 4 
operation. ] 
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Recently a typical Pennsylvania-Ger-* 
man community, centering about a small 
village, was offered a three-day winter 
Chautauqua by the Pennsylvania Chau- 
tauqua Association. Twenty guarantors 
were required. The effort failed for 
the lack of four names. Not a single 
teacher, not a member of the Board of 
Education, would lift a finger to help in 
the effort. Only one farmer was repre- 
sented among the sixteen who were 
willing to serve on the guaranteeing 
committee. Half of those who signed 
lived or had until recently lived in other 
places. Practically all the rest were 
members of the only church in the com- 
munity with a resident pastor on full 
time. 

In a similar community about a year 
ago a furniture dealer, two millers, a 
minister, two small manufacturers and 
two farmers were discussing a most im- 
portant forward step in the life of the 
community. Summing up the conserv- 
ative and typical position one of the 
farmers said, “I mind my business and 
I want other people to mind their’s.” 

These tendencies show themselves in 
many ways, but most of all they seem to 
have affected the country church instead 
of being affected by it. For the country 
church of the credalist type of Pennsyl- 
vania-German shows the same weak- 
nesses that are found in rural churches 
the country over. The churches are los- 
ing both in membership and attendance. 

A survey of one community in North- 
ampton county, which was in many re- 
spects above the average, disclosed the 
fact that 50 per cent of the people sel- 
dom entered a church except for a fun- 
eral. Quite a number of these people 
frankly confessed that the church as 
such had no hold upon them, but the 
inborn religiosity of the Pennsylvania- 
German was not entirely gone, for some 
vho had not attended church nor paid 
ues for years declared loyally for the, 
jenominational name. The printed re- 
ort of this survey® declared, “There is 

tremendous need of stressing vital 
odliness, every-day religion and the 
rue conception of the Kingdom of God. 
he slavish loyalty to the denomination- 
al name with the absence of real religion 
vas astonishing.” 

Under the circumstances it is not sur- 
rising to learn that though the com- 
nunity has increased 5 per cent in popu- 
tion in the last decade, church mem- 
yership has fallen more than 10 per cent 
nd church attendance averages but 15 
er cent of the membership. This is 
ot an isolated instance. Records of 
ttendances at the principal communion 
services of Pennsylvania-German rural 
hurches taken from published accounts 
in local newspapers that have come to 
y attention seldom have shown, in two 
years and a half of observation, more 
than 25 per cent of the membership pres- 
ent. With the exception of one small 


3Report of the Moravian Country Church 
Sommmission for 1912-1913. 


The Country Church of the Penner ean German 


denomination there has never been an 
observed case where more than 40 per 
cent were in attendance, 

Is it not likely that these conditions 
are the result of the failure of the 
church to preach a doctrine that was 
linked up with life and religion instead 
of doctrine alone? Are not these peo- 
ple still suffering from the condition of 
the German State Church which first 
sent them ministers? 

Of course, there are other reasons for 
this. A century and more ago religious 
privileges were scarce in Pennsylvania 
and the Moravian home missionaries 
went hither and thither preaching once 
or twice a month at many different 
points. They held together these groups 
of worshippers as a sacred trust, refus- 
ing to admit them into their own com- 
munion and turning them over to the 
ministers of their respective denomina- 
tions as soon as these were brought from 
Germany. The circuit system had to be 


maintained in order to cover the large 
field. Germany was slow in: following 
up those who had left her and it was 
due largely to Muhlenberg that any pro- 
vision at all was made. 

The circuit system which he found 
and continued is today grievously 
abused. Services once or twice a month 
and no oftener are an opening wedge 
for Sabbath breaking. The minister 
lives in the town with his people there 
and drives out to three or four rural 
charges. Ceasing to have pastors living 
among them, the people grow apart from 
their ministers. The pastoral work suf- 
fers. The young people, growing up in 
a changing, socializing age, an age of 
commercialized recreations and strenu- 
ous life, look to the country church and 
find nothing except the preaching of a 
dogmatic Christ and the opportunity 


-once in a life time for eight or twelve 


weeks of studying the catechism. That 
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done they have fulfilled the letter of 
the law and go on their way untouched. 

‘This is one of the reasons why there 
is more immorality among the young 
people of the credalist type of Pennsyl- 
vania-German than among the sectaries.* 
Regret it we may, face it we must—the 
Pennsylvania-German child has ceased 
to think in the language of the cate- 
chism, which the demands of family and 
convention make him commit to mem- 
ory once in the course of his existence, 
and he will find neither social nor indi- 
vidual salvation through it alone. 

Sad, indeed, is the gradual breaking 
away from the church in many a family. 
I remember a grandfather, known and 
loved the country round, who was a 
pillar of his church. Sunday after Sun- 
day he drove his big family to church 
in the large farm wagon with its rough 
bench seats. The years passed. But 
two of the sons and one daughter, a 
widow, reside in the community. The 


ANNUAL BUTCHERING OF THE CREDALIST FARMER 

The funeral, which is quite a social event, and the annual butchering (although 
pay for this help is being increasingly demanded) are the two events which call 
forth an exchange of neighborly courtesies among credalists. 


others are scattered. The two sons still 
belong to the church of their father. 
They have taken his place on the church 
boards, they remain loyal to the tradi- 
tions of the past, but they are not seen 
so often in the family pew nor at the 
board meetings. 

The complete break has come with 
the third generation. Regularly the 
many sons and daughters of these broth- 
ers come for instruction, and regularly 
the boys break away from the church. 
They hate their farm life. Their pleas- 
ure is a trip to one or the other of the 
nearby towns for the enjoyment of 
doubtful recreations—doubtful because 
the Pennsylvania-German has _ never 


1A survey of Coopersburg, Pa. made 
by the Coopersburg Neighborhood As- 
sociation under the direction of T. Max- 
well Morrison confirms all these statements 
This is the first extended study of a single 
Pennsylvania-German village. 
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learned to play. Their confessed ani- 
bition is to get away from their present 
life and go elsewhere. Self is at the 
center and circumference of their view. 
The fathers sadly recall “the good old 
times’ and lament the degeneracy of 
these present days. They do not see in 
the sagging roofs of a nearby church’s 
horse sheds the emblem, the sign of the 
real trouble. 

The contrast’ between the credalist 
churches and those of the sectaries is 
striking. The former are _ practically 
pastorless. I know of one community 
in which pastoral calls are so rare that 
they are chronicled in the newspaper of 
the community as an honor to the re- 
cipient of the visit. The sectary 
churches have pastors, chosen from 
among the people, living among them, 
sharing their every-day experiences. 
They may not be as well educated or 
have as polished a delivery as their 
brothers in other denominations but they 
do have power to touch, reach and hold 
their people. 

The credalist type of church, untouch- 
ed by outside influence, fails utterly to 
relate religion to life; the sectaries hold 
that the two cannot. be separated, that 
the visible life is but the expression of 
the inner religion. In a community in 
Lehigh county there are two rural 
churches belonging to the _ sectaries, 
though existing as is often the case, in 
a strongly credalist community. One of 
these churches is large, the other small. 
The first averages $45 per communicant 


HAT do we know of life, 


What do we know of strife 
Who are so gently led? 


Have we dwelt in the slime 
Of Poverty’s abode? 

Have we walked with the crime 
Hngendered by its load? 


Oh, have we ever known 
Days of eternal care? 

When Hope is turned to stone 
And. broken by Despair? 


Or have we ever raced 
And won, and lost again? 
And then with failure faced 


The cruelty of men? 


for all expenses, the second almost $9 
per member for missions alone. In the 
same community there are four churches 
of a large denomination in charge of a 
single pastor. They have a grand total 
of almost a thousand communicants. 
The four together overwhelm (?) their 
pastor with a salary of $700 per year 
which is seldom fully paid. The pastor 
is an energetic, earnest man and yet the 
best average made by any one of the 
four for benevolences was, according to 
the last published records, 68 cents per 
year per member. These figures speak 
for themselves. The contrast would be 
even more apparent if we should com- 
pare churches located in Lancaster 
county itself with those in Lehigh or 
the other credalist counties. 

There is, however, something to be 
said for the credalist type of Pennsyl- 
vania-German and for his rural church. 
It is true that it lacks the cohesion of 
the Mennonite type. That very lack 
makes the credalist more impressionable. 
It is a little easier to reach him. Per- 
haps he has to go further than his neigh- 
bor but in the end the way may be 
easier. The Pennsylvania-German has 
produced few leaders but the number of 
them is increasing with the years and 
by far the greater number come from 
the ranks of the credalists. 

The very loss of the young people is 
making some think seriously and as there 
is a slowly increasing tendency toward 
higher education for boys, not as yet 
for girls, newer and better ideas come 


DARE WE JUDGE 


PAULINA BRANDRETH 


What do we know of life, 
We, who are housed and fed, 
Who, sheltered from all strife, 
On thornless pathways tread? 


We have not lived these things, 

We, who are housed and fed, Our bread and wine is sweet, 

We know not what cause brings 
The woman to the street. 


Yet, she who wounds her soul 
Is better far than we, 

Who do our lives control 
In self-complacency. 


Aye, better far than we, 
Who ignorantly dwell, 

Lulled with tranquility 
Above the wreck of hell. 
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back into the communities through those 
who have left it to study. Here and 
there can be found whole communities 
that have advanced far beyond even _ 
those that surround them and these are | 
the prophecy of what will some day be } 
true all through the German part of 
Pennsylvania. | 
The time has come to cease regarding © 
the Pennsylvania-German as a_ joke, ~ 
The writer knows of no magazine stories — 
and few novels that have shown him as 
he really is. Without the aid of science ~ 
he has produced a class of tillers of the , 
soil who have prospered from its yield. », 
Without the aid of modern theories he 
has founded a country church which is 7% 
strong, because it links economic with ~| 
religious experiences, and which has 
elements of strength even where we find 
it lacking this great essential of power, — 
Without advice from any agency, one | 
type of Pennsylvania-German has learn-_ 
ed the secret of rural co-operation, of || 
care of the weaker brother, of com- 
munity responsibility, which experts all \| 
over the land are trying to teach the | 
American farmer, and without which he || 
cannot hope to attain any great measure | 
of success. i 
In short, to return to our starting | 
point, both in his strength and in his | 
weakness the Pennsylvania - German |} 
farmer proves that “there is an essential || 
relation between successful and perman-- | 
ent agriculture and a religious life. 
Agriculture is shown by its very nature | 
to require a religious motive.” 2 


Social Agencies 


REJUDICE between the races 

flourishes most in the ranks of the 

ignorant. 

pected that the white people in a 
crowded double tenement would look up- 
on a neighboring Negro orphan asylum, 
where the children at least had the su- 
perior advantage of being clean, with the 
spirit of charity; and yet good will be- 
gets good will, as the following story 
shows. 

In the Leonard Street Orphans’ 
Home, Atlanta, Ga., there are sixty-five 
colored children. This is not merely an 
institution, but a home where the spirit 
of love and service prevails. For the 
little ones there is a kindergarten sup- 
ported by the colored women of Atlanta; 
the older ones attend school at Spelman 
Seminary. For support the home has to 
look almost altogether to gifts of kind- 
hearted friends, as only children who are 
destitute and unable to pay are admitted 
to the family. One means of meeting 
the expenses is a rummage sale of arti- 
cles which friends send in barrels and 
boxes. 

To such a sale one day came Mrs. 
Wiggs, the grandmother of nineteen chil- 
dren who, in two families, lived in the 
eight rooms of a double flat. She had 
no great regard for the little English 
woman who managed the affairs of the 
orphans’ home and mothered the sixty- 
five Negro children, but she needed gar- 
ments for her own brood and therefore 
she came and bought. At the sale she 
met Amy A. Chadwick, and a friendship 
started which led to mutual helpful- 
ness. 

Whole days Mrs. Wiggs spent in the 
orphans’ home sewing for the Negro 
children and making a little to help with 
her own family. Miss Chadwick became 
a welcome guest in the home of her 


It would hardly be ex- . 


66 Thy N eighbor”’ 


By 


Edward T. Ware 


PRESIDENT ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


neighbor. The men of the family at 
first were somewhat suspicious, but find- 
ing out the real Christian spirit of the 
orphans’ home they at length gained con- 


fidence. As for the nineteen little chil- 
dren, they lovingly referred to Miss 
Chadwick as “Miss Amy,” and often 


when some little accident resulted in a 
cut or bruise would run to her for aid. 

Another neighbor of quite a different 
sort was brought under the influence of 
the home in an interesting way. It is 
difficult and expensive to clothe sixty- 
odd children, and yet with such care has 
their simple clothing been provided that 
Miss Chadwick knows the garments of 
each child. When one morning it was 
discovered that three coats and fifty 
garments had been taken from the 
clothes line and the house, she was in 
great distress. Her perplexity was all 
the more serious because she was moral- 
ly certain that the things had been taken 
by a neighboring Negro household whose 
apparent disregard of righteousness had 
been a matter of concern. 

What should she do? The following 
day, while still perplexed, she happen- 
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ed to see the mother of the suspected 
family walk past the home wearing one 
of the stolen coats. Immediately she 
went out and asked that it be returned, 
explaining how difficult it was to clothe 
the numerous children of the home. At 
first the woman denied, but at length 
yielded and gave back the stolen coat. 

But how were the rest of the stolen 
things to be recovered? There is in 
Atlanta an organization of colored wom- 
en known as the Neighborhood Union, 
which tries to overcome by friendly 
means the evil influences of Negro com- 
munities and to instill the desire for 
clean and upright living. The president 
of the union was appealed to and with 
one of her workers went to the home to 
try the method of moral persuasion. 
Miss Chadwick followed and learned 
from the people themselves that they 
had taken the garments in question and 
they were at once returned. 

It appeared on investigation that the 
mother of the family was a degenerate 
and had trained the children to steal. 
The father had almost deserted his fam- 
ily in despair. Miss Chadwick was able 
to find a place for the two little girls, 
eleven and thirteen years old, in the 
Negro reformatory at Macon, Ga., and 
she sent them there at once. The little 
boy of six she sent to an orphans’ home 
for boys in Covington. The mother was 
turned over to the city warden. 

Before the two girls were sent to 
Macon, they were taken to the orphans’ 
home where it was decided that the dirty 
clothes they wore must be destroyed. 
They were thoroughly cleaned and fit- 
ted up with some of the very garments 
they had stolen and sent off in good 
spirits to the Macon home. Both the 
father and mother expressed themselves 
as deeply grateful for the kindness 
shown their children, and the hope that 
after all they might grow up to better 
lives. 

Strange coincidences sometimes hap- 
pen which we find it hard to explain. 
The expenses of this re-arrangement of 
the family amounted to about twenty 
dollars. On that day there visited Atlan- 
ta a company of people en route to Tus- 
kegee. They did not know Miss Chad- 


THIRTEEN REASONS FOR BEING NEIGHBORLY IN ATLANTA, GA. 
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wick and they did not know anything of 
her home, but being told something of 
her work they volunteered to give a lit- 
tle for its maintenance. The amount 
they gave was almost exactly that which 
was expended by Miss Chadwick to help 
straighten out the trouble in the neigh- 
boring family. Again the spirit of good 
will and Christian sympathy had suc- 
ceeded in overcoming evil, and so in 
many ways this Christian home is con- 
stantly affecting people who live beyond 
the immediate household. 


ELAWARB’S LONELY EMI- 
NENCE IN CRIMINOLOGY 


A coop morning’s work was done 
the other day by the New Castle, Del., 
County Court when three men were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment and from twenty 
to thirty lashes. The law requires that 
these “be inflicted publicly by strokes 
on the bare back well laid on.” 

One of the offenders stole a driving 
horse and two horse blankets. He got 
a year and ten lashes for the blankets 
and two years and twenty lashes for the 
horse. Another man was given six years 
and twenty lashes for breaking and en- 
tering a house. The third was given 
three years and twenty lashes for a sim- 
ilar offense. 

Delaware is the only state in the union 
where the public whipping post is still 
a live institution. The General Service 
Board of Delaware is prominent in civic 
and social work. The 1914-15 report of 
the Organizing Committee of that board, 
just issued, has this to say of the whip- 
ping post: 

“At every session of the state legis- 
lature, bills are introduced and the in- 
telligence of the people appealed to for 
the abolition of the practice. It is kept 
on the statute books not by the ‘unen- 
lightened’ members of the community, 


Photo by Felin J. Koch 


NO TWO PUPILS OF THE SAME 


German, English, Syrian, Austrian, Armenian, Italian. 


AN LASTS, 0 YEARS 
FOR AUUSEDREAKER 


Convicted of Niles Robbery, 
Prisoner Breaks Down 
In Court 


SECOND PRISONER 
DENIES GUILT 


Wilmington Evening Journal 


but by the influence of opinion ex- 
pressed by lawyers and members of the 
courts who contend that fear of the 
pain and public shame of whipping is 
the only thing which keeps marauding 
Negroes in subjection. The contention 
has still the status of an opinion as no 
figures or data are available for proof. 
Whether the desired effect is secured or 
not, the predominance of opinion both 
within and outside the state seems to be 
that the brutalizing effect of maintaining 
this form of punishment offsets any re- 
duction there might be in the number of 
cases of petty theft or marauding. 

“The law requires that ‘the punish- 
ment of whipping shall be inflicted pub- 
licly by strokes on the bare back well 
laid on,’ but not many members of the 
community care to attend, and those who 
endorse the penalty of whipping do not 
attend in sufficient number to really 
carry out the value of the law as they 
interpret it.” 


NATIONALITY 
Members of a class in citizenship in a Cincinnati public school. 


Upper row: 
Lower row: Hungarian, 


Luxemburgian, Russian, Swiss. Professor Eyler, originator of the class, stands just 


in front of the smoke-stack. 


SLES OF SHOALS FOR SUMMER 
MEETINGS 


Tue UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION sum- 
mer meetings and the Congregational 


Summer Conference Association have ~ 


appointed a joint committee to raise a 
fund and take over the Isles of Shoals, 


off the coast of New Hampshire, as a = 


permanent gathering-place for these and 
other bodies. 
tion has been constituted to hold and 
administer that 
property as may be acquired, for re- 


ligious, educational and kindred pur- | 


The Star Island Corpora- | 


island and such other — 


poses, and a schedule committee is cor- ~ 
responding with other societies with a ~ 
view to arranging a series of confer- © 


ences to occupy the entire summer sea- | 


son, 


In many respects these islands are 
ideal conference places. Before the 
Civil War they were among the fash- 
ionable summer resorts of America—a 
cluster of rocky islands ten miles at sea, 
where Celia Thaxter and her brothers 
had spent their childhood, as far re- 
moved from civilization as if the islands 
were in the South Seas. 


On the high rocks are cairns com- 
memorating a still earlier epoch—the 
work of missionaries who risked epi- 
demic and violence in serving among a 
lawless community of fishers and wreck- 
ers who dwelt on the island in the early 
part of the last century. One of the 
charms of the place is a little commemo- 
rative chapel, built of the island rock, 


where evening service is held each night, ~ 


unlit save by the tiny candle lanterns 
carried by each comer. 


In recent years the islands have been 
going steadily downward as a summer 
resort, the wooden buildings becoming 
antiquated and the restricted land area 


preventing the development of golf 
courses or other conventional resort 
equipment. The popularity of the auto- 


mobile was the final factor which put 
the islands out of commission—until sea- 
plane traffic developes. 


But this very isolation gives the is- 
lands a distinction and charm from the 
standpoint of conferences which can be 
carried on absolutely without interrup- 
tion or distraction, except as belated 


newspapers or the wireless apparatus © 


bring news of the world at large. 
Unitarian Association has been holding 


The@ 


its religious and sociological conference — 
here for nineteen years, and for the last © 


three ‘seasons the Congregational Sum- 
mer Conference Association has been 
meeting here. The joint committee has 
set itself the five-fold task of providing 


adequate and safe steamboat transporta- — 


tion, full fire protection, wireless com- 
munication, improved sanitary condi- 
tions, and a resident physician. 


For the first time in its history, the 
National Education Association, the larg- 
est and most representative body of public 
school teachers in the country, is to meet 
in New York city. The next annual con- 
ference will be held there July 3-8, 1916. 
Present plans are to hold the larger meet- 
ings in Madison Square Garden, provided 
acoustics prove satisfactory. 


een 


ence ae 
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O FIRE-DRILL FOR CHILDREN 
WITH HEART DISEASE 


“CHRONIC DISEASES Of the 
heart are very frequent among school 
children,” said Dr. Abraham Jacobi to 
the Yorkville Neighborhood Associa- 
tion, New York. The association had 
called a special meeting to consider the 
children cardiacs in its neighborhood 
who were taking fire-drills and gym- 
nasium exercises in school in spite of un- 
detected heart trouble. 

Dr. Jacobi mentioned infections of 
the throat and posterior nose as among 
the diseases frequent in children of 
school age and liable to affect the heart; 
also rheumatism, which is more difficult 
to detect because its symptoms are not 
so much pain and swelling at the joints 
as an inflammation of the heart. This 
inflammation rarely becomes acute and 
is occasionally outgrown; but in the 
majority of cases it proves a source of 
lifelong trouble. 

The most valuable phase of the 
school’s care of such cases, Dr. Jacobi 
believed, must come from the individual 
teacher. Something is done, of course, 
to increase a child’s power of resistance 
when the school supplies food; but the 
teacher’s personal attention to a child’s 
physical condition—a limping walk or 
“srowing pains’—will help parents to 
realize the importance of these symptoms 
and may result in securing better food 
and more rest and care for the little 
patient. If teachers are supplied with 


lists of children in their classes found 
to have heart trouble, such personal at- 
tention will be more easily secured. 

Regulations suggested by Dr. Jacobi 
for children cardiacs in every public 
school are: No marching upstairs; no 
crowding; separate exits or delaying 
such children till others have left, the 
former preferred as sparing the children 
vexation; no gymnastics except as order- 
ed by the doctor for the individual child; 
no standing for recitation. 

Representatives of the departments of 
superintendents and health present at 
the meeting promised co-operation. 


APHAZARD HOSPITAL CARE 
YS. PREVISION 


Tue THompson Trust of Bos- 
ton has raised the question of hospital 
service to the community, how far this 
service is thought out and how much of 
it is rather haphazard. 

Richards Bradley, one of the trustees 
of the fund, writes in the Trained Nurse 
and. Hospital Review of investigations 
made in two communities to determine 
not only how the hospital handle the 
cases confided to it but what impression 
it made upon the whole sum of sickness 
and suffering in the community. They 
found that in almost every hospital there 
are three types of cases: the real hos- 
pital cases, the defective-care cases, and 
the defective-home cases. 

The first are those that cannot with- 
out undue trouble and expense or with- 
out danger to the community be cared 


for outside a hospital. The second and 
third classes come to the hospital not be- 
cause of the nature of their trouble, but 
because it is difficult to obtain proper 
care at home or because it is the easiest 
place to put them. Such cases could at 
a smaller cost be cared for outside the 
hospital if there were a proper organ- 
ization to see to it, and in this way more 
beds be freed for the real hospital pa- 
tients. 

Another saving could be effected if 
proper home care were provided for con- 
valescents who now clog the hospitals 
because they cannot be sent back to their 
old homes without some such provision. 

In many cases what is needed is some- 
thing more fundamental than providing 
hospital care for the sick. A hospital 
which really served the community would 
endeavor to meet such a situation as 
typhoid fever in localized epidemics, not 
by increasing the accommodation for 
typhoid cases so much as by insisting 
that the community remove the source of 
infection. It would work for custodial 
care for feebleminded girls, rather than 
for a larger maternity ward. 

Says Mr. Bradley: 


“Many families have no fit dwellings 
to live in, much less to be sick or to die 
in. Was the remedy better housing or, 
more hospital beds? Some of us were 
tempted to ask in our haste, ‘Is the hos- 
pital bed to be the place where all our 
senses of social obligation shall slum- 
bere 

“Of course, the answer is that the 
hospital provision must be an indeter- 
minate quantity, tending to increase as 
we learn the proper uses of the hospital 
and tending to diminish as we learn to 
apply effective methods of preventing 
disease, and as we learn to abate those 
social conditions that deprive too many 
of our people of real homes in which to 
die or be born.” 


Courtesy the Modern Hospital 


AN EARLY GREEKS ANATORIUM AND DISPENSARY 


REEK temples of medicine were called asklepia, after Aesculapius, god of healing. les 

conveyed somewhat in the fashion of pilgrimages, medieval and modern, to shrines or springs. Other buildings not -shown 

in this view of the restored temple (Caton’s plan) were probably used for house patients. Treatment seems to have included 

a library, music, religious dances and festivals, though one inscription suggests that surgery was not unknown; for the god 

cured dropsy by cutting off the patient’s head, pouring out the liquid, then replacing the head. The sunken gardens before the 
shrine were undoubtedly a stadium for the athletics which were so closely associated in the Greek ideal with health. 


To these temples the sick were 
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ESULTS FROM TUBERCULOSIS 
WEEK 


“TUBERCULOSIS WEEK was ob- 
served this year for the first time in- 
stead of tuberculosis day,’ writes 
Philip P. Jacobs, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, “and the 
response to the association’s appeal was 
immediate, even surpassing expecta- 
tion.” 

Reports already received at the na- 
tional office indicate that in over 100,- 
000 classrooms, on children’s health 
crusade day, children received special 
instruction in personal hygiene and in 
methods of bettering the community 
health; that in hundreds of places they 
celebrated the day with attractive health 
plays and recitations, parades, pageants, 
and moving-pictures; that 100,000 
churches recognized tuberculosis Sun- 
day by sermons or announcements. 

Medical examination day was also 
splendidly successful, and aroused a 
deep interest in the worth of periodical 
physical examinations. Public health 
organizations of all kinds, local, state 
and national, co-operated -in affording 
opportunity for examinations; physi- 
cians and dispensaries set aside certain 
hours for those who wanted such an 
examination but could not pay for it, 
and even gave appointments on other 
days. The tests were primarily for 
tuberculosis, but often included any 
physical disability, even slight—the pre- 
vention of which was better than cure. 
Said the national association: 

“If vou have an automobile, bicycle, 
plough or any other machine, you look 
it over once in a while to see if there 
are any parts that are wearing out or 
need repair. Do you have your 
body inspected at regular intervals to 
see if there are any leaks or breaks in 
the human machine?’ 

The Christmas seal campaign, open- 
ing during tuberculosis week, will, from 
present indications, probably reach an 
80,000,000 total, That is a gain of 
more than 45 per cent for 1915 over 
1914. Missouri estimates a sale of over 
3.000,000 seals; Iowa, over 2,000,000; 
Virginia and Florida report at least 
double the sale of 1914. New York 
probably leads the states, with a total 
sale of 17,000,000 and Brooklyn has 
more than any other city. 


URTHER TESTS OF THE AUTO- 
F LYSIN ‘‘CURB”’ 


From CROCKER LABORATORY, 
Columbia University, comes a report of 
recent tests of autolysin, the cancer 
“cure” whose unsatisfactory results at 
Memorial Hospital were reported in 
Tue Survey for December 11, 1915. 

Dr. Francis Carter Wood, writing in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, says that experiments were 

made upon twenty-one mice, all of which 
had spontaneous tumors. Observation 
of such growths has shown that they 
progress steadily and cause the death of 
the animal in a few weeks, whereas 
tumors transplanted from one animal to 
another occasionally disappear. 

The spontaneous growths were chosen 
for testing because of the similarity of 


their conditions to those in the human 
being, where the problem is to destroy 
a group of cells belonging to the indi- 
vidual himself, not a group introduced 
from another animal. 

Instead of meeting the test success- 
fully, autolysin, Dr. ‘Wood reports pro- 
duced no beneficial results in large doses 
or in small. Throughout the test, no 
change in weight or in any organs was 
apparent in the animals under treatment 
that was not found in other animals 
not under treatment. No change was 
found in the tumors treated that did 
not appear also in those of animals not 
treated but kept as “controls.” In fact, 
not only were the growths not checked, 
but their cells remained active and the 
tumors extended steadily until the ani- 
mal’s death. 


OME SANITATION AND 
SCHOOL PROGRESS 


A RELATIONSHIP between the 
sanitary condition of homes and the 
progress in school work of children 
from those homes, was observed by the 
United States Public Health Service, 
this past year, in its special studies of 
school hygiene. For instance, a group 
of girls coming from sewered homes 
scored 84 per cent advancement; a 
group from wunsewered homes scored 
only 72 per cent. So also, boys from 
sewered homes advanced 81 per cent; 
from unsewered homes, 60 per cent. 

Other factors which influence results 
in school work must be taken into ac- 
count—economic conditions and home 
influences; nevertheless, home sanita- 
tion and school progress are shown to 
be significantly related. 


FFECT OF THE TRENCHES 
ON INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


THE ORDINARY infectious diseases 
run a different course in the trenches 
from that which physicians are accus- 
tomed to in civilian life. 

Dr. Grundmann, writing in the Ber- 
liner Klinische Wochenschrift, says that 
though scarlet fever seems no severer 
among soldiers than among men in ordi- 
nary life, diphtheria runs a much more 
serious course. The heart muscle, weak- 
ened by the excessive exertions of army 
life, cannot stand the added strain of the 
toxin of diphtheria and usually gives out 
during the first days of sickness or pos- 
sibly weakens little by little as the dis- 
ease progresses. Diphtheria is much 
more fatal in the army than outside. 

The influence of overstrain is also 
seen in cases of tuberculosis. All the re- 
cruits with tuberculosis, whom Dr. 
Grundmann had under his care, had 
passed the physical examination and 
were supposedly in good condition when 
they entered the ranks; yet they develop- 
ed a very rapid and fatal form of tuber- 


culosis. Inquiry usually revealed the 
fact that they were from tuberculous 
families or had latent tuberculosis— 


that is, that they had had the infec- 
tion in a quiescent form and in normal 
life could offer enough resistance to the 
disease to keep it quiescent, but under 
the strain of trench life this resistance 
broke down. 

He also had a startlingly large number 
of cases of generalized acute miliary 


_zens are not in the habit of getting such 


the great loss in men doctors. 


tuberculosis, following a wound or a 
operation, and believes that in these) 
cases there was a localized focus of in- 
fection which through the wounding o 

the parts was allowed to spread through” 
the circulation. 3 


HEN THE NEXT GENERA- 
TION GOES ABROAD : 
A HIGHLY practical applica-~ 
tion of the value of birth certificates is” 
given in the Health Bulletin of the Dis-— 
trict of Columbia for January 1: 
“The Health Department received re-— 
cently a letter from an American in’ 
London who had been arrested and fined ~ 
for failure to register as an alien. He 
requested a copy of his birth certificate | 
for the purpose of proving his citizen- 
ship, but the Health Department was- 
compelled to advise him that there was 
no record. What amount of trouble, in- 
convenience or expense this American | 
experienced cannot be said.” The bul- 
letin continues: 


“On December 31, 


aro 


1915, a Washing- 
ton newspaper printed the following: —~ 
“Ambassador Penfield advised the 
State Department yesterday that the 
German consulate at Vienna had ee 
to visé passports of Americans . . . 
unless they submitted their birth cer- 
tificates or naturalization papers. He 
said Americans are being detained on 
that account. As the practice © 
of obtaining birth certificates has never — 
been required American citi- 


certificates.’ 


“Moreover,” the bulletin says, ““Ameri- 
cans in this country desiring to go 
abroad are required to produce copies 
of their birth reports, or other evidences 
of citizenship before the necessary pass- 
ports will be issued. If the reports of 
their births are not recorded, they are 
put to the trouble and expense of fur- 
nishing other proof.” 


REAT BRITAIN’S NEED OF 
PHYSICIANS 


Tue BritisH are finding that 
they will face a shortage of physicians 
at some future date; for not only is the 
war killing off a fairly large number of 
those who are practicing at present at © 
the front, but it is also stopping the 
supply of men to take their places. 

In 1913, 116 men entered the medical 
department of Cambridge University: _ 
in 1914, 64; and in 1915, only 41. The © 
falling-off in the London schools is even 
more striking. Guy’s Hospital has only 
10 per cent of its normal number of 
students; St. Bartholomew’s, 2 per cent. 
This is largely due to the fact that first,- 
second- and third-year students are be-— 
ing accepted as recruits, in spite of a 
protest from many people who believe 
that they would be more valuable if al- 
lowed to remain and finish their studies, 
since every able-bodied physician is be- 
ing urged to go to the front. 

The shortage has indeed stimulated 
the entrance of women into the London 
School of Medicine for Women, which 
has now 110 students where it formerly 
averaged 44; but this number will go a — 
very little way toward making up for 
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FEEBLEMINDEDNESS, 
CONSEQUENCES 
By Henry Herbert Goddard. The 
Macmillan Co. 600 pp. Price $4; 
by mail of THE Survey $4.22. 


ITS CAUSES AND 


This volume repre- 
sents the largest con- 
tribution yet made in 
this country from 
original sources of in- 
vestigation to the lit- 
erature of mental de- 
ficiency and “is in 
the nature of a report 
on the work done at 
the Vineland  Re- 
search Laboratory.” 
It also represents the 
results of the first attempt to make a 
field survey of the source and antece- 
dents of the entire population of an in- 
stitution for feebleminded children. 


The author arranges his discussions 
under three general headings: The Prob- 
lem, the Data, and the Conclusions. 
The Problem as a whole includes the 
Social, Psychological, Pedagogical and 
Biological phases. The author limits his 
discussion to the first two. He calls 
attention to the fact that both are still 
under investigation and that the “final 
statement of these problems must await 
further study.” 


The discussion of the social phase re- 
lates to the part feeblemindedness plays 
in the problems of erime, alcoholism, 
prostitution, and pauperism, and its re- 
lation to ne’er-do-wells and truants. It 
is written in the same clear and simple 
diction that always characterizes the 
author’s lectures and public addresses. 


The Data relates to the study of the 
mental and social reactions and the fam- 
ily histories of the inmates of the Train- 
ing School representing 327 families, 
and is illustrated by 121 portraits of the 
children. The family histories have been 
obtained by actual visitations of trained 
field workers to the families and ac- 
quaintances of the children, made possi- 
ble by generous private resources. While 
there are limitations to the acquisition 
of reliable data even by this method, due 
to the impossibility of combining in any 
one person the ability and knowledge 
to hunt out and evaluate correctly every 
factor contributing to the social, psycho- 
logical, medical or economic problem 
under consideration, yet the method is 
so much in advance of anything ever 
before undertaken on such a comprehen- 
sive scale that it makes a long stride 
forward toward scientific accuracy in 
this field of investigation. 


The most valuable feature of the 
whole book is the correlation of the per- 
sonal history, characteristics, etc., and 
in nearly one-third of the cases the por- 
traits of the “children,” with the charac- 
teristics of the stock and the social and 
economic environment from which the 


First Hand Data 
on the 
Feebleminded 


cases were derived, and this in such a 
large number of cases. This gives the 
reader an opportunity to form a clear 
mental picture of each case. 


The chapters, Feeblemindedness a 
Unit Character and Is the Inheritance 
of Feeblemindedness in Accordance with 
the Mendelian Law, are full of interest. 
The author expresses his own leaning 
toward a positive answer to both ques- 
tions, but gives very clearly his reasons 
for the same without assuming to dog- 
matically settle the matter. 


Under the heading Conclusions, the 
author discusses eugenics and the prac- 
tical applications, deduced from the data 
presented and his general experience 
and observations along similar lines. 
He emphasizes the necessity of recog- 
nizing and treating “the feebleminded 
that are in the hands of the law; the 
pauper, the. criminal, the drunkard, the 
prostitute, etc.” He gives three criteria 
for determining the treatment and 
training, viz.: levels of intelligence, lev- 
els inherited, and relation of levels of 
intelligence to trainability. Then follows 
a discussion on the care of mental de- 
fectives, industrial classification, neces- 
sity of recognizing the moron and what 
is to be done with people of low men- 
tality. 

The following résumé is clear, concise, 
and in accordance with the views of the 
majority of those today who have given 
the subject careful consideration— 

“First, the mere recognition that there 
is a problem of the feebleminded will go 
a long way toward its solution. 

“Second, a large part of the mental 
defectives who cannot be segregated 
may be reasonably and safely cared for 
in their homes, when we learn to recog- 
nize them for what they are, children 
in intelligence, though men and women 
in body. 

“Third, we must increase our efforts 
to segregate as many as possible, be- 
cause for a long time to come there will 
be a larger number who need coloniza- 
tion, than we can possibly care for. 

“Fourth, we must have sterilization 
wisely and carefully practiced for the 
solution of many individual problems 
that are not reached by any other 
method.” i 

This work stands pre-eminent in pre- 
senting the largest and most complete 
collection of first-hand data concerning 
feebleminded people that has yet been 
produced. While there may be critics 
who will differ from the author in some 
of his conclusions, he has the immense 
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advantage of having personal knowledge 
of most of the material, a corps of help- 
ers who are trained in their work, and 
have brought to him first-hand knowl- 
edge of the balance, and an unusual 
opportunity on his own part for study- 
ing his subject from all angles. The 
fairness of the author in his discussions 
insures respect for his conclusions, the 
pleasing style of diction holds the read- 
er’s attention, and the character of the 
material presented will interest and in- 
struct the layman and the professional 


reader alike. 
A. C. RoceErs. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO PRIOR 


TO 1861 

By Carter Godwin Woodson. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 454 pp. Price $2; by 
mail of THe Survey $2.16. 


— > America’s leading 

critic of poetry, him- 

Uncolored self a poet of distinc- 
History tion, has not denied 
of the Negroes || his share of Negro 


blood, but he has con- 
sistently ignored it in 
his art, and has writ- 
ten as a human being. 
This has been  pos- 
sible for Mr. Braith- 
waite because he has 
had the power of 
choosing his subjects from those which 
most appeal to the heart of man. It is 
an achievement that has been surpassed 
by Carter Godwin Woodson, a young 
colored man who has written a large 
volume on one of the most crucial phases 
of his race’s career, with such an im- 
personal style that no one could tell by 
its perusal whether its author was 
white or black. 


This is a fact of great significance— 
that a Negro has written a book just 
as any other man would do—and it 
shows two important things. It shows 
that even if the Negro has made 
little perceptible advance against white 
prejudice, that even if the Turkish am- 
bassador is justified in pointing to our 
treatment of the Negro when we discuss 
the Armenian situation, that this gen- 
eration of colored men sees with the 
eyes of faith the time coming when a 
Negro will be allowed to be a man. 
This book also shows that one colored 
man at least sees that the hope of his 
race lies in the appeal to history, the un- 
biased sttidy of the past of the Negro 
in America, because the past contains 
for his race as for all others the germ- 
inal factors of the present and future. 


Prior to the Civil War, there were 
two schools of thought among the white 
people, those who believed that educa- 
tion made the Negro more useful and 
productive, and those who believed the 
education of the Negro was incompati- 
ble with restricted freedom. At first 
there were many masters, preachers and 
teachers who taught the Negro in order 
to christianize him and make him a bet- 
ter workman, and then there came a 
period of reaction, due in part to the 
fears created by slave revolts and in 
part to the change within slavery from 
a patriarchal to an industrial system. 
Through all these changes of sentiment 
the more intelligent Negroes prized edu- 
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cation, and as the author says, “the 
accounts of the successful strivings of 
Negroes for enlightenment under most 
adverse circumstances read like beauti- 
ful romances of a people in an heroic 
age.” The education for which they 
strove so earnestly was primarily de- 
sired to make them fit for service, and 
it is interesting to note that the radical 
leader, Frederic Douglass, gave an im- 
petus to industrial education. 

There is a tendency among a certain 
type of writers to underestimate the 
part the Negro played in his own up- 
lift, just as others are inclined to for- 
get the aid the white man gave to the 
striving black, and it is interesting to 
quote the author’s phrase, “how be- 
nevolent teachers of both races strove 
to give the ante-bellum Negroes the 
education through which many of them 
gained freedom in its highest and best 
sense.” This tribute paid to the gener- 
osity and human kindness of both races 
shows that the author has not been 
swerved from the truth by any theories 
of his own nor by what men have claim- 
ed as their opinions, but he has sought 
the facts and has judged men by their 
deeds, not their words. . 

We find false prophets of both races 
who try to stir up enmity between the 
southern white man and the southern 
Negro, because they have been led to 
believe that there always has been’ and 
always will be hostility between them. 
The southern white has generally been 
better in his practice than in his utter- 
ances, as the dispassionate study of the 
Negroes’ efforts for education shows. 
An interesting instance is that of Presi- 
dent Scarborough, of Wilberforce, who 
was taught by an old South Carolinian, 
a rebel of the bitterest type, and there 
are almost innumerable cases of masters 
and overseers who taught slaves even 
when it was against the law. One is re 
minded of the lines in George Herbert 
Clarke’s poem, The American Black, 


“Faces that frown and yet are not 
unkind 

Faces that smile where yet no 
kindness lurks.” 


Mr. Woodson’s book illustrates that 
until very lately the Negroe’s worst 
enemies were the white laborers who 
were afraid to compete with him and 
that his friend and patron was the south- 
ern aristocrat. Such is the teaching of 
history, which will overthrow that fig- 
ment of a perverted imagination, Tom 
Dixon’s “southern gentlemen,’ who is 
neither southern nor a gentleman. 

. This volume, The Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861, is a model of 
scholarship. Every available fact has 
been garnered and is made accessible to 
the reader by a painstaking index, while 
a scholarly bibliography gives the orig- 
inal sources. A valuable set of docu- 
ments is appended, including many not 
hitherto laid open to the general public. 
The writer lets facts speak for them- 
selves, and does not pause to point out 
the pathos of the Negro’s strivings, nor 
the ludicrous anomaly of the Negro’s 
lack of opportunity in a so-called Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Josepu F. Goutp. 


A HANDBOOK OF CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


By Herman G. James. Published by 
the author. 119 pp. Price $1.00; by 
mail of THEr Survey $1.06. 


The author of this 
little volume is not 
only the director of 
the Bureau of Munici- 

2 pal Research and Ref- 
Nutshell erence in the Uni- 
versity of Texas, but 
has gained in his per- 
sonal capacity a wide 
reputation as an au- 
thority on municipal 
administration. Con- 
sequently he receives 
From these he discov- 


Civics in 


many inquiries. 
ered the need of a handy guidebook to 
direct and give efficiency to the work of 


civic clubs. To satisfy this need, espe- 
cially as manifested by women’s clubs, 
the present volume was written. It has, 
however, the preface states, two other 
purposes: “It is meant to show the aver- 
age citizen and city official alike’ what 
may be reasonably expected of city 
government; and it is designed for use 
“as a laboratory guide in municipal 
science for college classes.” In pursu- 
ance of the latter purpose, a suggestive 
question sheet is given at the end of each 
chapter. At the end of the volume there 
is a brief bibliography. 

The subjects treated are city govern- 
ment, public health, public safety, edu- 
cation, morals, social welfare and city 
planning. Necessarily, the discussions 
are sketchy, but the wonder is that they 
have such thoroughness as they do pos- 
sess, when it is realized that all seven 
big subjects have been handled in what 
is the equivalent of only about ten of 
these pages of THE SURVEY. 


CHARLES MuLFoRD ROBINSON. 


THE THREE R’'S OF RESCUE MISSION WORK 


By Philip I. Roberts. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 63 pp.’ Price $.35; 
by mail of THE Survey $.39. 


Ruin, Rescue and Recovery are treat- 
ed in this book sympathetically, in- 
cisively and with undaunted faith in the 
saving power of the Christian evangel 
and in the salvability of every least and 
lowest human being. The point of 
view and application of religion are 
wholly individualistic, with little or no 
reckoning with either the causes of de- 
moralization or the resources for restor- 
ation, for which the community may be 
held accountable, as well as helpfully 
resourceful. 

Gok 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 


By Eugene Stock. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 214 pp. Price $.75; by mail of 
THE Survey $.79. 


This attractive little volume, written 
especially for young people of confirma- 
tion age, yet as helpful a first book as 
adults could wish, fulfills its author’s 
claim, “to tell in a brief form and in 
simple and colloquial language the story 
of the Bible from the early ages in 
which parts of the old testament were 
written to the latest missionary ver- 
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sions in heathen lands.” While hig} 
modern scholarship shows him to 
aware and unafraid of critical probs} 
lems, he avoids mere denials anc | 
strengthens faith by letting the Bible an 
its versions tell their own story, whic 
he illuminates by lights from the history 
and experience reflected from succes 
sively contemporaneous times. 


G.T.@ 
THE BABY’S FIRST TWO YEARS | 


By Richard M. Smith. Houghton | 
Mifflin Co. 156 pp. Price $.75; by | 
mail of THr Survey $.81. 1 


The author’s proceeds from the sale 
of Dr. Richard M. Smith’s little book, 
The Baby’s First Two Years, are de-¥j 
voted to the work of the Milk and Baby I 
Hygiene Association, Boston. Even | 
without this added appeal the little |} 
volume is in itself abundantly worth its jj 
modest price. | 

Dr. Smith draws from his experience | 
in private practice as well as from his >! 
work as lecturer in pediatrics at the [| 
Harvard Medical School and visiting |} 
physician in the Children’s Department =} 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital. } 
It is difficult to imagine questions about | 
either the care and feeding of infants or 4 
the routine of a baby’s normal progress =;} 
which are not met briefly, but adequate-— } 
ly in his clear pages. i] 
GS. BI 
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baters’ Handbook Series. The H. W. Wilson 
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Horsch GREELEY AND OTHER PIONEERS OF © 
AMBPRICAN SOCIALISM. By Charles Sotheran. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 349 pp, Price $1; by — 
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INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. By 

Ss. Comings. Christopher Publishing 
House. 191 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of 
THp Survey $1.33. 


Tub ADOLESCENT PeErtop. By Louis Starr. 7 
P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co. 211 pp. Price $1; 
by mail of THn Survey $1.08. : 


THw INVASION OF AMpRICA. By Julius Muller. 
BH. P. Dutton &-:Co. 352 pp. Price $1.25;% 
by mail of Tum Survey $1.37. 


Versp. By Adelaide Crapsey. The Manas ~ 
Press. 95 pp. Price $1; by mail of THE 
Survpy $1.04. 


THE FAMILY AS A SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTION. By Willystine Goodsell. The 
Macmillan Co. 588 pp. Price $2; by mail 4 
of THp SuRVEY $2.14. 


West Point IN OuR Next War. By Maxwell © 
Van Zandt Woodhull. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
2g6 PD. Price $1.25; by mail of THe Survey 
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City PLANNING. By Charles Mulford Robin- © | 
son. G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 344 pp. Price | 
$2.50; by mail of THr SurveEy $2.70. : 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL PROGRESS. By Charles 
Zueblin. The Macmillan Co. 522 pp. Price 7% 


2; by mail of Tun Survey $2.16. 


Tue Monnon Doctrine: An_ Interpretation. 
By Albert Bushnell Hart, Little Brown & 
Co. 445 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of THe 
Survny $1.91. ) 


THE STRUGGLE FoR JusTICcCE. By Louis Wallis. 7%, 
University of Chicago Press. 57 pp. Price F 
$.25; by mail-of Tam Survey $.27. 


Tur BELOVED PHYSICIAN—EDWARD LIVINGSTON 
Trupeau. By Stephen Chalmers. Houghton 
Mifflin Co, 74 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
THe Survey $1.05. 


Editorials 


EFERENCE has already been made in these 
pages to the large sums raised by American 
Jews for the relief of their co-religionists so 
hideously afflicted by the European war. The 
designation of January 27 by the President as 
Jewish Relief Day has afforded an opportunity 
for Americans generally not only to help but also 
to take to heart a wonderful example. For 
this most individualistic of all peoples is giving to 
he whole world an object lesson in solidarity for 
he purpose of ameliorating distress. 

‘Tf their appeal found the desirable response,’’ 
vrote the late Professor Schechter shortly before 
us death, referring to the efforts made by the 
eaders of American Israel prior to September, 
1915, ‘‘it was with the part of the community 
vhich can be least described as prosperous. For 
t was largely those who by no means belong to the 
vealthier classes of our people who have thus far 
mrought the greatest sacrifice in proportion to 
heir means.’’ 

The huge sums which have since been con- 
ributed by the wealthier Jews have not, as might 
ave been feared, dried up the source of the 
maller gifts; on the contrary, they appear to have 
aeted as additional incentive. Thus, we hear of 
ne small women’s club in one of the poorest sec- 
ions of the East Side, which, during November 
ond December, raised no less than $75 from among 
ts members, $40 from the club treasury and the 
est in quite small weekly contributions of from 
ive cents upward. In the majority of the homes 
epresented, this is only one out of at least three 
egular weekly contributions; for, the husband 
also taxes himself through the trade union or 
venefit society to which he belongs, and the col- 
ector of the relief committee rarely is sent away 
smpty handed on his weekly visits to the tene- 
nent. 
| In many cases, these gifts are in addition to con- 
siderable sums sent to relatives in Europe through 
the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Soci- 
+ty which is doing remarkable service in tracing 
pussing friends and linking together families 
separated by distance and by ignorance of the art 
»f writing. 
| Often gifts to the relief committee are made by 
boor persons who are unable to reach their own 
yelatives in distant lands and who, in a vague way, 
10pe by contributing to the general fund to do 
something toward helping those dear to them. 
[his sentiment was expressed to a collector by a 
widow who makes a scant living of $1 to $1.50 a 
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day by sorting bristles in her home with the help 
of two young children and who insists on giving 
ten cents a week. 

In another authentic case, when the collector 
called on a very poor woman, she was obviously 
embarassed and made feeble attempts to locate 
in her pocket a coin which she knew was not ° 
there. But her little girl produced her total sav- 
ings of a nickel, insisting on handing it over with 
the idea that some of it would reach her grandpa 
in Europe. 

An experienced social worker in the lower East 
Side expresses her belief that in innumerable 
homes the regular donations made to the fund 
represent the bread and butter of the people. 


N its somewhat war-like propaganda for pre- 
paredness, the Chicago Tribune essays to ex- 
plain the tendency of the organized women of the 
country to oppose war. Fifty years ago women 
are said to have been ‘‘individuals, not members 
of a sex.’’ How they felt then about war we are 
not told, but now it is admitted that ‘‘most 
organized women are pacifists and believe in dis- 
armament.”’ 

The Tribune says it is not at all strange that 
women do not see any necessity for war and do 
not understand any kind of war, because forsooth 
‘‘business war, as well as military war, has been 
hidden from them for a great many years.’’ 
Anent this fact a fine distinction is drawn _be- 
tween the attitude which business men and their 
wives respectively take toward ‘‘business war’’: 

“Most wives of business men, if they could see the ruth- 
lessness and vigor with which their husbands prosecute 
their business, would be shocked. The keenness of competi- 
tion and the stragetic devices which men use to consummate 
business transactions, most of them have never understood. 
The necessity of discharging employes, or ruthlessly reor- 
ganizing their business, no matter how many individuals fall 
in the shuffle, has not come to their attention.” 

If the editorial conclusion is accurate that ‘‘even 
in personal conduct women have had no real 
glimpse of the world,’’ have always been protected 
from ‘‘finding out the sternness of life in the 
masculine half of the world,’’ have never seen 
‘‘the necessity of force in civil life,’’ and on that 
account ‘‘ecannot see the need of it in national 
life,’’ can the Tribune readers altogether fail to 
get an inkling of the truth—that ‘‘the masculine 
half of the world’’ desperately needs this very 
pacifism of organized women, if the world’s busi- 
ness and its national life are either or both of 
them to be civilized or even humanized? 
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WO facts may well be considered in account- 
ing for the increased juvenile delinquency 
with which Chicago is reported in another column 
to be grappling. The judge of the Boys Court re- 
ports that more than 80 per cent of boys at the 
time they commit offenses, are out of employment 
and it is evident in most cases that had they been 
employed, the offense would not have been com- 
mitted. Just at the time of life when they are nat- 
urally most eager in their interests and most ac- 
tive in the pursuit of them, the idle city boy and 
girl are left defenseless against the appeal which 
illicit gains and pleasures are allowed to make to 
them. 

Vocational guidance coupled with vocational 
training are needed throughout the latter part of 
their schooling to supplement whatever moral and 
religious foundations may be given them at 
school, at church and at home. 

The war’s appeal to the boys’ instincts and 
imagination, if not its actual effect in changing 
their home and work conditions, must also be taken 
into account. In Germany this is frankly admitted 
to be the fact not only, but the source of very seri- 
ous troubles in many communities. In an address 
before the Society for the Reformation of Youth- 
ful Criminals, Professor Franz von Liszt of the 
University of Berlin attributed the increase of 
juvenile crime throughout Germany to the war. 
Left without control through the absence of their 
fathers in the army and their mothers in the work- 
shops, the influence of moving-picture shows, 
drinking places and the streets is proving to be 
so dangerously exciting that Professor Liszt 
recommends a decree forbidding boys to visit 
these resorts or to loaf about the streets. 

In Die Frau for November, Gertrude Balmer, 
in her interesting Heimat Chronic, refers to the 
report of the German Association for the Welfare 
of Young People as showing the growing delin- 
quency of youth, especially boys, which is attribu- 
ted to the war. The experience in the large cities 
is thus graphically described: 

“In the case of many children dulled or overstimulated 
senses followed the glowing inspiration of. the first weeks 
of the war. They played war on the streets, vanished from 
home and were captured on the way to the front, stole 
money and metal from home or coins from smaller children, 
visited the shows, or bought cigars to give them to the sol- 
diers at the station. One youngster from a suburb appeared 
in Berlin at 2 A.M. at the house of a family friend and 
announced the Russians to be in his suburb, to have set it 
afire and to have poisoned all the wells. The shortening of 
school time leaves long periods of idleness, during which 
the children are without supervision.” 


Somewhat the same influence of the war is felt 
by our own boys here in America, especially those 
of the nationalities at war, but to a less degree, of 
course. In some eases the fathers and older 
brothers and in most cases other relatives are in 
the armies. Here as abroad the spirit of adven- 
ture. the fighting instinct, the glamour of soldier- 
ly display and combat overpoweringly appeal to 
the excited youthful imagination through picture 
and story in the daily papers and the more thrill- 
ing war movies in the nightly shows. 
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A more attractive, appealing program must i 
put up to adolescent boys by the home and schoe| 
the playground and shop, the club and church, thy 
Scouts and Campfires, to counteract the war’s i} 
fluence toward a wayward trend. The Chicay} 
movement to align all the educational, religiow} 
recreational, industrial, judicial and ‘police rr 
sources to this end is timely and in the right dire | 
tion. 


IMMIGRATION’S EBBING TIDE » 


INTH by month since its outbreak, the grey 
war has marked its effect in a gener) 
ebbing of the tide of immigration to Americe| 
shores. The annual report of the Bureau of In. 
migration, just issued, gives us a clearer per 
spective of the different points of advance and rm 
treat for the first whole year of war, and what 
has all meant in the administration ‘of the imam 
gration law. } 
The force of the brewing storm is seen in oY 
very first month reported—July, 1914, when tl| 
surplus of arrivals over departures dropped ii 
17,130. In July, 1913, the corresponding surpia| 
was 91,900. August, 1914, showed a deficit, ar)| 
the whole year, to June 30, 1915, gave only 0,04 | 
as the net addition to the population—less tha 
one-fifteenth of the net arrivals of the year befor | 
And for these we cannot thank Europe; for, 4|| 
told, she took away 17,000 more than she sent | 
us. The main contributions to the sum are soni | 
12,000 from Asiatic countries, nearly 12,000 fro| 
Mexico, and nearly 43,000 from Canada. The*| 


partures. 

Not all the countries of Europe withdrew mo) | 
than they sent, and the differences in this respe. 
are interesting to note. Turning first to our thr 
great sources of present-day immigration 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia, each of whie 
contributed about 200,000 net in 1914—we fir 
that in 1915 Russia gave but 4,681 surplus arrii | 
als; Austria-Hungary 5,769, while Italy took ba 
65 330 more people than. she gave. | 

In this comparison, conditions of transportatie 
must be taken into account. Early in the i 
year it was difficult, and later it was practical 
impossible, for subjects of the central empires | 
get home; travel to Russia has been greatly hi) 
dered, whereas access to the countries of tl} 
Quadruple Entente had been practically unin 
peded. i 

Now turn to another group of countries. Im 
gration from France, Germany and the Unit 
Kingdom has been light i in recent years, even 
normal times. Germany sent over, in 1915,as 
plus of about 5,000, a reduction of four-fifths 
the 28,000 sent in 1914; France took home 2,3! 
more than she sent, one-half the surplus of th 
previous year. The percentage of decrease fro} 
1914 is indeed higher for France than for any othw|| 
of the principal European countries. In cor ) 
paring returns to Francé and Germany, the co 
parative difficulty of reaching the home land mu 
again be remembered. | 

The British situation is interesting. From " 
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land, 21,562 persons arrived in 1915, and 27,772 
went back, compared with 35,864 arrivals and 
24,935 departures in 1914. From Ireland came 
14,185 persons in 1915, 3,482 went home; in 1914, 
there were 24,688 Irish arrivals and 5,408 re- 
turns. The English then, in 1915, were still com- 
ing over in fairly large numbers, but the propor- 
tion of returns was much higher than in 1914; 
while the Irish show the smallest comparative de- 
crease from the net arrivals of the preceding year 
of any of the belligerent European countries. 

What results may be noted from this state of 
things? The commissioner-general points out 
that ‘‘there has hardly been a phase of the en- 
forcement of the regulations which it has not been 
necessary to modify, suspend or remodel in its ap- 
plication.’’ Some of the problems are the control 
of the land boundaries, particularly the Canadian 
border; the handling of alien seamen, especially 
those employed on vessels of belligerent nations 
interned in United States ports, and the handling 
of aliens of undesirable type who have been im- 
pelled to come over from belligerent countries be- 
cause of prevailing conditions. 

Perhaps the most serious problem of all is the 
deportation of aliens. Carrying out the provisions 
of the law strictly throughout the year would have 
involved the risk of placing the returned immi- 
grants in a situation of extreme hazard either 
upon the seas or at the port of landing. In con- 
sequence, for the first few months of the year 
deportations to countries at war were suspended 
altogether, and afterward were made as conditions 
warranted. The net result is that at the close 
of the year, 1,328 deportable aliens were recorded 
as stillin the United States, under bond or on 
parole so that their eventual deportation might be 
arranged for. This is about one-third of all de- 
portable aliens, 2,564 having been actually sent 
out of the country. 

If war conditions have hindered the bureau in 
some ways, they have helped it in this respect at 
least, that the diminution in volume of immigra- 
tion, even with a reduced force of inspectors, has 
made more careful examination possible, especial- 
ly on the medical side. That this was badly 
needed is not a criticism by the outsider, but a 
consideration urgently presented by the medical 
staff itself, over and over again. 

_ By means of the ordinary examination, which 
under existing conditions could be made in a more 
deliberate and thorough manner, certifications for 
mental or physical defect recorded for about six 
months, amounted to 5.37 per cent of those ex- 
amined, while in 1914, those certified for defect 
were only 2.29 per cent of the examined. During 
the same period of experiment (October, 1914 to 
April, 1915), over 11,000 aliens were given an in- 
tensive physical examination, and of these 9.37 per 
cent were certified for physical or mental defects. 
Commissioner Howe, at New York, says: 


“The results attained show conclusively that the medical 
inspection heretofore accorded aliens has been totally inade- 
quate to the conditions existing. It is believed that with the 
close of the European war there will be a considerable in- 
flux of diseased and mentally deficient aliens. What better 


time than the present could be found in which to inaugurate 
a system of inspection which will reduce to a minimum the 
number of mentally and physically defective aliens admit- 
ted?” 


To which it might be added—what better time 
than the present to take stock of the whole im- 
migration problem, and inaugurate a system of 
dealing with the immigrants now here which will 
reduce to a minimum their troubles and ours? 


Kats Hotuapay CLaGHORN. 


WORLD SALVAGE 


HETHER this new year sees the end of the 

war or not, it is time to think of what is to 
be saved from the wreck of the world. However 
much longer the war may last, whatever the losses 
it may yet inflict, this year brings us nearer the 
end of it and the closing of its account. The first 
and greatest asset of the future is the salvage of 
the wreck. 

If we can count only upon having what is left 
over of what the world had before it was ravaged 
by the war, the balance will be altogether to the 
bad. The losses of good things have been too 
great and irretrievable to be minimized in any 
way. The whole world is inealculably poorer for 
having lost the multitude of good lives, the in- 
estimable property values destroyed and wasted, 
and the treasures of art, literature and architec- 
ture which were among the richest heritages ot 
the race. 

Worse still is the loss of the ideals, the re- 
lianees, the hopes and the human relationships 
which have gone down in the wreck. How much 
we have all lost of these assets of the present and 
the future we little realize. But it is a disturb- 
ing sign of the times that hitherto forward-fac- 
ing, stout-hearted men and women are apologizing 
to each other for having held higher hopes and 
more advanced ideals than the stern, hard facts 
of war seem to have justified. 

Nevertheless, may there not be some new stand- 
ards and relations, some different realignments 
and co-operation which may be the source of new 
hopes, the basis for new ideals? 

The old internationalism has collapsed. The 
hands that labor stretched across seas and other 
national boundaries broke their clasp and went 
down in the welter of brothers’ blood. Law has 
lost its international recognition and authority. 
Like national treaties, international law became 
‘‘a scrap of paper.’’ Religion’s ecclesiastical ex- 
pression of its universal bonds of brotherhood 
as completely, and even more strangely and sud- 
denly, disappeared. 

But a new nationalism appears. Such a na- 
tional unity Germany and France have never ex- 
perienced before. Even Russia is more nearly 
united than ever before. Class distinctions, which 
are more irreconcilable, the more free and demo- 
cratic the people are, have yielded to each other 
and blended as never before. The capitalist 
classes of Europe, freely or by constraint, are 
bearing their heavy share of each nation’s com- 
mon burden. In silence which gives consent, or in 
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votive offerings expressing loyalty, possessions 
and prerogatives hitherto fiercely fought for have 
been surrendered without a struggle or even a 
murmur. The profits of the few at the cost of the 
misery and necessity of the many, the gain of 
greed in the manufacture of war munitions and 
the graft in furnishing the nations’ supplies, at 
their greatest are insignificant compared with the 
new loyalty of wealth. 

It was harder for labor to yield the hard-earned 
gains of its century of struggle and sacrifice, with- 
out any guarantee of having its hitherto conceded 
rights restored. But labor too has yielded its 
costlier offering to national loyalty, by toiling on 
as never before in mine and shop as self-sacrific- 
ingly as in trench and stoke-hole. 

Through such national co-operation in produc- 
tion and distribution, in loss and gain, in suffer- 
ing and conquest over obstacles, may not a ‘‘co- 
operative commonwealth’’ arise within one or an- 
other nation, such as the class-conscious Social- 
ists finally dreamed might be an international 
commonwealth? : 

To these ends and under these pressures, in- 
dividuals have offered themselves on: the altar of 
the common good, with a devotion to others and 
a self-abandoning courage and martyrdom, 
worthy of a better cause than war can ever be. 
Of one and another of the nations at war, it has 
been said, ‘‘there is not a selfish man left among 
us.’’ 

Is it inconceivable that such a spirit, even 
though expressed in terms of a patriotism so nar- 
row as to be exclusive of the greater loyalty due 
to all that is human, can exhaust itself and dis- 
appear with the war? Will not peace have her 
victories ‘‘no less renowned than war?’’ It can- 
not be that either class, after the war, will resorz 
to its former exclusively class-conscious claims 
and ostracisms. In every nation there must pe 
concessions, inter-relationships, new rights, more 
democracy, unless the old tyrannies are first made 
mad in order to be destroyed by revolution. 

This new patriotism in Europe cannot forever 
remain national. Perhaps it was necessary that 
the people of each nation thus should be welded 
together in the forge and by the heat of passion, 
on the anvil of awful wrath, before Mazzini’s 
dream of the ‘‘association of the peoples’? could 
be realized in European democracy. 

The religion of Europe, and of all other lands 
sharing its common faith, can hope for survival 
only in revival. Back to the more primitive re- 
ligious simplicity and sincerity in making Chris- 
tianity the rule of practice as well as of faith, must 
we all go, to lay over again the foundations of 
belief and conduct, of confidence and hope, for this 
world and any other. 

_ This salvage from the wreck of the old Europe 
is the only hope of salvation for the Europe that 
is to be. 

America has enough of a share in the wreck to 


seek a salvage of her own. We have suffered the- 


loss of our own ideals. Willy-nilly, we Americans, 
under the very form of neutrality and in accord- 
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ance with international usage among neutrals f 
have left each other free to participate in the way 
by the supply of munitions. By loyalty to the) 
rights of our own people and of humanity on th 
high seas, we have been forced into conflict) 
diplomatic as yet, with belligerent nations. Wo] 
are being dragged down from our high relianee 
upon adherence to the right and from our depend 
ence upon moral suasion, to defensive measurel 
so extensive that they may invite aggression upom) 
us, if not by us. a | 
Out of the miseries of the wrecked world wef 
have grown suddenly rich in untold present posi} 
sessions and still more incalculable credits. We} 
are thus challenging a competition for the market 'f 
of the world after the war that will be fiercer anc } 
more relentless than American capital and labon} 
have ever experienced. Necessity has been the} 
mother of inventions in other nations, which may} 
rob us of some of the fruits of our Yankee in} 
ventiveness. | 
There is wreckage enough of our former ideals’ } 
hopes and precedents already strewn around ou 
present prosperity, and still more that maj 
come with adversity, to urge upon us too a care} 
for salvage. What can we save of our forme 
loyalty to international peace and arbitration, of § 
our claims and concessions to human rights ané 
liberties, of our belief in human brotherhood andj 
democracy, of our pledge to give the individual} 
his right and independence in the pursuit of hap-} 
piness? What can we save to the common wel | 
fare from the new wealth of our mushroom| 
growth of millionaires during this war? How are) 
we to save the conservation of our national re | 
sources from wasteful preparedness for defensive 
warfare? What is to become of our advancin 
social legislation, never more indispensable t 
national security, yet never more in danger 0 
being thwarted and ignored than now, under the 
stress of a strangely new emphasis upon the in. 
stinct of self-preservation? 5 | 
Will we save our hopefully more intelligent im-. 
migration policies from a foolishly short-sighted | 
reaction against the ‘‘hyphen’’? Will we save’ 
the social and civic agencies, both official and 
volunteer, in which we have invested so much 
financial and personal resource, from being sac-: 
rificed to false public economy, or to a miserly 
greed of gain? Will we substitute the military 
training of our youth for any of their es of 
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scant preparation for the arts and industries o 
peace? Will our religion, too, become merely 
national, with a tribal god and covenants of, 
promise all and only our own? Z 
America will find her wreckage or her salvage: 
eddying about these interrogation points. Which 
shall it be? This new year 1916 must give answer. 
The answer which this year of our country’s his- 
tory will proclaim to the world is even now being 
formulated by every man, woman and child in 
America in his heart and-conscience, in his kind’ 
of patriotism and in his loyalty to God and | 
humanity. | 
GraHAM TayLor. ; 
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OUBLE doors open into the 
general office of the Charity 
Organization Society on the 

third floor of the Charities 

puilding in New York. Here for twenty 
years as reception agent sat a woman 
those name was unknown to the local 
1ewspapers and perhaps to the general 
“ange of charity workers throughout the 
country. But it would be difficult to 
ind anyone whose acquaintance with 
the active,’managers of hospitals and 
settlements, public and private social 
agencies, churches and all forms of or- 

ganized help, matched that of Louise F. 
‘ord, who died January 12 of pneu- 

pionia at her home in Jersey City; or 

whose acquaintance was so invariably 
built on some act of prompt and re- 
sourceful service rendered by her. 


| It is sometimes said of those who 
minister to the needs of a small com- 
munity—the Dr. Lavinders and David 
Harums of real life—that they know 
everyone. That is impossible in a great 
city; but those who had working re- 
lationships and friendly intercourse 
with Mrs. Ford would make up not a vil- 
lage but a middle-sized city, a leaven of 
good works in the metropolis. 


Through the doors where she kept her 
guard of service, came an unending 
stream of those who wanted help or 
wanted to help; and _ the telephone 
switchboard which stood in the same 
reception room was but a mechanical 
symbol of her wonderfully sensitive and 
jacile capacity as reception agent. Hers 
was modest, unpretentious service; and 
as a type of other such, the apprecia- 
tion voiced by a life-long friend and 


minister at Mrs. Ford’s funeral, has a’ 


broader application than the life work 
which it so singularly well summed up. 


He said: “For nearly thirty years, 
day after day, eleven months a year, 
she spent her time in making all sorts 
and conditions of people happier, more 
comfortable, morally better, more hope- 
ful, more courageous. What a wonder- 
ful privilege that was and how rare. It 
ig quite true that this was a business as 
well as a privilege, but though she may 
have done this as a business woman 
she never did it in a business spirit. 
She carried ability and acumen, and a 
trained memory, and common sense, 
and method and wise purpose into her 
office every’ morning, but behind the 
business woman was always the loving, 
sympathizing heart of the disciple of 
Christ. She was not an official save in 
name. 


“Tn all other respects she was rather 
a ministering angel and the result was 
unique. Her life was spent in receiv- 
ing material things from one class and 
dispensing them to another. Now this, 
ordinarily, in the course of time, pro- 
vokes a certain feeling of impatience 
from both sides. Generous though one 
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may be, the one who by word, letter or 
presence continually reminds us of our 
duty becomes, to say the least, weari- 
some. On the other hand, we all know 
what unthankful work it often is to 
minister to the unfortunate. Who was 
it that first said: If you want to make 
a man your implacable enemy do him 
an overwhelming favor? 

“But after thirty years of such labor 
Mrs. Ford retains not only the esteem 
but the love of both classes, a thing 
perhaps not unexampled but marvel- 
lously rare and that is why from far and 
wide, from rich and poor, tributes of 
love began to come the first day of her 
sickness, and why there is mourning to- 
day in countless homes. And this was 
not because her loving sympathy was in- 
discriminate or weak. She could be 
peremptory, commanding, decisive. But 
through all that wise firmness the genial 
light of a great heart never failed to 
shine.” 


HE death, on December 15, 1915, of 

Walter Lincoln Sears removed one 
of the most competent of the public em- 
ployment bureau experts in this country. 
Mr. Sears was at his death superintend- 
ent of the New York city public employ- 
ment office, a position which he had held 
since the office was opened in the fall 
of 1914. Prior to that he had been su- 
perintendent of the Boston public em- 
ployment office since its opening in 1906. 
He was a vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Public Employment 
Offices, and was one of the pioneers in 
the development of public employment 
offices according to modern ideas. He 
devised what was, in its inception, the 
best card system for the running of pub- 
lic employment | offices in the United 
States. 


NNA B. TAFT, assistant superin- 

tendent of country church work in 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions, who died Saturday, January 8, 
was the pioneer investigator of the 
Berkshire County Committee’on Morals 
and Rural Welfare. In 1908 she work- 
ed in the neglected portions of Berkshire 
county towns as a church worker and 
missionary. She was later transferred 
to the Boston office of the Congrega- 
tional State Society, and was called 
from that work to the Home Mission 
Board at the organization of the Coun- 
try Life Department. 


Miss Taft kept in close touch with 
the rural life movement, religious, educa- 
tional and social, throughout the coun- 
try. Her book, Community Studies for 
Country Districts has been widely used 
in studying country communities. She 
took a leading part in the Presbyterian 
social surveys, and had lectured in sev- 
eral universities and on the platform at 
national and state expositions. 
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A LTHOUGH positive proof of his 

death has not been received, it is 
believed by his friends and business as- 
sociates that George H. F. Schrader 
lost his life in November while return- 
ing to the United States from Iceland, 
where he had made his home for sey- 
eral years. 

Mr. Schrader was the founder and, 
since the founding, the sole benefactor 
of Caroline Rest, the home for conval- 
escent mothers and their children at 
Hartsdale, N. Y., and of the adjoining 
Caroline Country Club for social work- 
ers. For the establishment and main- 
tenance of Caroline Rest he has given 
the New York Association for Improy- 
ing the Condition of the Poor approxi- 
mately $700,000. 

Mr. Schrader was a bachelor and a 
man who made few close friends. Suc- 
cessful as an inventor and manufacturer, 
he had accumulated a comfortable for- 
tune. When, in 1907, the New York 
Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor submitted to him, at 
his request, a list of its most pressing 
opportunities for expanding its work, he 
decided to establish Caroline Rest, 
named in memory of his mother, as a 
temporary convalescent home where new 
mothers could go with their infants for 
a complete rest and freedom from house- 
hold cares while regaining their 
strength. Incidentally it was also to be 
a training school in household duties 
and care of children, and this phase of 
the work has so grown that the home 
has come to be generally known as the 
training school for mothers. 

The rest was successful from the start 
on March 18, 1907, when it opened with 
14 guests. Last year, its largest, it en- 
tertained 1,901 and up to January 18 its 
total was 9,863. The first building was 
rapidly outgrown and the present one 
opened in 1909. 

Meanwhile the Caroline Country 
Club had also been established by Mr. 
Schrader in 1908, with membership open 
to all social workers at moderate fees. 
Like Caroline Rest, the club has grown 
and prospered. 

Mr. Schrader was a discriminating 
giver. While leaving the management 
and main policy of the institution wholly 
in the hands of the A. I. C. P., he kept 
in intimate touch with all the work done 
and followed closely the fortunes of the 
mothers entertained there. 

To give money without a personal in- 
terest in the results secured through the 
gift was not Mr. Schrader’s idea of 
charity. To intimate friends he fre- 
quently wrote freely on this subject. 

“Tf hospitals interest you,’ he said in 
one of these letters, “study hospital 
work, but before placing all your eggs 
in one basket, examine the basket—go 
to the bottom. Choose one or more hos- 
pitals, go there and see what your money 
does. Give your time, if possible, even 
if only a little, just to show that you are 
interested and to see the value you re- 
ceive for your money. How to make a 
choice is a question not easily answered 
at present. Not everyone has the time 
that I had to devote to learning, and I 
do not believe that many have the ten- 
acity to cling to a purpose that I had in 
order to give away something more sub- 
stantial than a scrap of paper, a check.” 
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N introducing Surgeon-general Wil- 
liam C. Gorgas at the Chicago City 
Club to talk on Sanitation at Panama, 
Dr. Henry B. Favill placed a fresh, 
strong emphasis upon a new asset to be 
added to‘the national value of the 
Panama canal achievement. He said 
that in view of the conquest of yellow 
fever and malaria in the canal zone, the 
medical officers of the United States 
army would hereafter be co-ordinate 
with the officers of the line and of the 
engineer corps, and could never again 
be subordinate to them. This he thought 
is as significant for the civic as for the 
military progress of the nation in raising 
sanitation to its rightfully high rank 
among official functions of the first class. 
General Gorgas received a series of 
ovations at the conferences he held with 
the University Club, the City Club, the 
Quadrangle Club at the University of 
Chicago, the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy, culminating in the re- 
ception and dinner under the auspices 
of the Chicago Single Tax Club, with 
the co-operation of the Woman’s City 
Club, Chicago Medical Society, Chicago 
Dental Club, Chicago Automobile Club, 
the Medical Reserve Corps of the army, 
the Illinois National Guard and other 
organizations. 


ELEN GLENN, formerly of the 
Social Service Department of the 
University Hospital, Philadelphia, has 
accepted appointment as state super- 
visor of mothers’ assistance work in 
Pennsylvania, and has entered upon her 
new duties, with headquarters at Harris- 
burg. The position she assumes was 
created by the last legislature, as noted 
in THE Survey at the time, and is at- 
tached to the staff of the state Board of 
Education. Under the new act, Miss 
Glenn must formulate rules for the guid- 
ance of all the county Mothers’ Assist- 
ance Boards, which have the actual ad- 
ministration of the law in charge. For 
the purpose of securing uniformity and 
efficiency in the conduct of the work, 
she must visit each county in which 
such boards are organized, at least twice 
a year, and she must also visit those 
counties in which the act has not been 
accepted, to coach the county officials 
in their duties under the law, and assist 
them to organize the boards and begin 
effective work. 


OSCOE C. EDLUND, former secre- 


tary of the Committee on Co- 
operation and District Work of the New 
York Charity Organization Society, 
has become assistant secretary of the 
Cleveland Federation for Charity and 
Philanthropy, with particular duties as 
secretary of the Commitee on Methods 
and Co-operation, which plans “to study 
constituent agencies (56 make up the 
Federation), co-operate with them, de- 
velop standards and correlate activities.” 
Mr. Edlund had been in his position with 
the Charity Organization Society for 
two years. Previous to that, for two 
years he was secretary to John M. 
Glenn, director of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and two years secretary to 
President Schurman of Cornell “Uni- 


versity. He was graduated from Cornell 
in 1909, 
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Governor Whitman has found John B. 
Riley guilty of misconduct in his office of 
superintendent of state prisons in New 
York and has removed him. 


Dr. W. A. Borger, assistant director of 
the Pasteur Institute, is reported to have 
died of bubonic plague. He was engaged 
in plague research in Java, and became in- 
fected in his laboratory. More than 3,000 
cases of plague were reported in the island 
during 1915. 


The Collegiate Anti-Militarism League, 
32 Union Square, New York city, is about 
to publish a magazine called War, edited 
by college students. Among the universities 
represented on the directorate of the league 
are Columbia, Harvard, Princeton, Yale 
and Cornell. 


The Committee on Organization of the 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection will be glad to receive suggestions 
as to what committees there should be and 
what topics should be considered at the 
1917 conference. The chairman is Thomas 
J. Riley, 69 Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, 
NGEYS 


From Laredo, Texas, comes the report 
that typhus has crossed the Rio Grande 
and broken into the Mexican refugee camp 
near the city. The Texas State Board of 
Health is enforcing twelve days’ detention 
upon all coming from Mexico. Surgeon 
Pierce of the Public Health Service, recent- 
ly in charge of plague prevention work in 
California, has been detailed to supervise 
quarantine along the Mexican border. The 
refugees must not bear all the blame, how- 
ever, for in December, 1915, cases of 
typhus were reported also among people 
long resident in Laredo. 


The Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant 
Aid Society of America has word from its 
agency in Copenhagen, Denmark, that let- 
ters from those who have relatives in Pol- 
ish provinces captured by Germany should 
be written in German and should be brief; 
the addresses should be written in English; 
the envelope should be marked “via Danish 
steamers”; the letters should be registered. 
Such letters will be sent through Denmark 
to their destinations. Letters not so marked 
are often mailed on Russian steamers, and 
it is doubtful if they ever reach their des- 
tinations as the Russian government cannot 
forward mail to provinces captured by its 
enemy. 


The Spot Light, Volume I, No. 1, a 
little pamphlet “printed in opposition to the 
policy of preparedness and the sale of muni- 
tions,’ has reached THe Survey. It is an- 
nounced that it is published by the World 
Peace Association, Northfield, Minnesota, 
and a quotation from the Northfield News, 
indicates that C. A. Ryan, a Northfield con- 
tractor, is its secretary-treasurer. 

For the most part it is made up of quo- 
tations from people and publications, with- 
out much discrimination. For example, the 
last quotation is from a special dispatch to 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press, describing a 
dashing plan by which no less a person than 
Theodore Roosevelt was to organize a cav- 
alry division of 12,000 troops to attack Ger- 
many from the East across Siberia and 
Russia. An air of authenticity is given the 
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yarn by going into such details as a “special- 
ly built automobile tank car for the trans-)// 
portation of gasoline.” ll 
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So frightful are many of the facial 
wounds of soldiers fighting in the European 
war that special hospitals are being estab- jj 
lished to treat them. Recently the American) | 
Red Cross gave $2,000 for a special hospital! | 
for facial wounds in Paris, and on learning) |) 
that the American Ambulance in the French) }, 
capital has established a facial wounds de-)} 
partment $2,000 has also been sent to aid it.) |) 

Other hospitals are finding it necessary |) 
to specialize in the care of wounded, andy 
the American Red Cross Hospital in| 
Munich, under the direction of Doct | 
Franz Jung and Sofie Nordhoff-Jung, o 
Washington, D. C., has been concentrating: | 
on those who have been blinded in battle} 
This calls not only for treatment of | 
wounds, but helping the sightless to read 
and write. A contribution of $2,000 for this: |, 
work has been made by the American Red) 
Cross. 
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A COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS. By Peter Watt 
Dykema, Extension Division, University of 
Wisconsin. Price 10 cents. | 


! 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF EMPLOYES. By 
John B. Andrews, secretary American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23> | 
street, New York city. Reprinted from}, 
American Journal of Public Health, | 


A Brier BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS IN ENGLISH, | 
Spanish and Portuguese, Relating to the Res | 
publics Commonly Called Latin American_ 
With Comments. By Peter H. Goldsmith, |} 
director, Pan American Division of the I) 
American Association for International Cont 
ciliation. Price 50 cents, The Macmillan’ | 
Company, 64 Fifth avenue, New York City. | 


SurVEY OF WAGE-EARNING GIRLS BELOW SIx- 
TEEN YEARS OF AGE IN WILKES-BARRD, PA,, 


1915. By Sarah H. Atherton. Women in 
Industry Series, No. 11. Price 25 cents. | 
National Consumers’ League, 289 Fourth” 


a 


avenue, New York city. 


WHITMAN, GOVERNOR,—upon the failure of 
the Industrial Commission to enforce the ~ 
labor law with particular reference to the’ 
fire in Diamond Factory, Williamsburg, © 
Brooklyn, on November 6, 1915. The Na-— 
tional Consumers’ League, 289 Fourth ave- 
nue, New York city. & 


A STATEMENT ADDRESSED TO HON. CHARLES of 
t 


A Nnw Provincn ror Law AND Orpur. Indus- ; 
trial peace through minimum wage and arbi-— I 
tration. By Henry Bournes Higgins. Mini- 
mum Wage Series, No. 14. National Con- 
sumers’ League, 289 Fourth avenue, New 
York city. Reprinted from the Harvard Law 
Review, a |i 


SCHEDULP OF MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR 
NURSES AND TRAINING SCHOOLS. Iowa State 
Board of Health, Des Moines. 


TRACHOMA :—Its prevalence, its effects upon 
vision and the methods of control and eradi- J} 
cation. Single copy free, 1,000 copies $40._ 
National Committee for the Prevention of! 
Blindness, 130 Hast 22 street, New York city. _ 


WHAT THE Gary PLAN MEANS FoR THE NEw b 
York Crry ScHoo.s. Bulletin No. 26, 
December 16, 1915. Public Education Asso-— 
ciation, 8 West 40 Street, New York city. 


MTAMTRAMCK, A survey of social, educational 
and civic conditions with some recommenda- §| 
Roar By Walter E. Kruesi, Hamtramck, 

etroit. 


THp COMMUNITY TRUST OR FounpaTrron. Its 
Origin, methods and possible development. 
By J. Lionberger Davis, director St. Louis | 
Union Trust Company, N.W. Cor. Fourth and 
Locust Streets, St. Louis, Mo. Reprinted 
from Trust -Companies Magazine. 


Is ‘PREPAREDNESS FOR War” S®PNSIBLE OF 
CONSISTENT WITH BIBLE TPACHING? By 
John C. Havermeyer, 58 Lamartine avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


|) ae ABOLITION Or Poverty. By Edwin Jen- 
mings. Price 25 cents. Broadway Publish- 
ing Co., 835 Broadway, New York city. 


Ow A Wer Masority was HANnpEpD TO Dry 

) MINNEAPOLIS. Issued by the executive com- 
_ mittee of the Citizens’ League of Hennepin 

County. Y. M. C, A., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ALARIES OF UNITARIAN MINISTERS. A report 
by a committee of the General Unitarian 
Conference at San Francisco, August 26, 
1915. Henry Wilder Foote, secretary, 22 
Highland street, Cambridge, Mass. 


JUARRY ACCIDENTS IN THN UNITED STATES 
DURING THD CALENDAR YEAR 1914. By 
Albert H. Fay. Technical paper 128. De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
Price 5 cents. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C 


JHCTURDS ON MENTAL HYGIPNE. Publication 
No. 143. Mental Hygiene Committee of the 
State Charities Aid Association, 105 East 
22 street, New York city. 


NDUSTRIAL MmpicaL SuPPRVISION. Address by 
Dr. Guy L. Howe at a meeting of the Manu- 
facturers’ Council of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce, Rochester, New York. 


UT oF A Jos? By Louis Weitz, 107 Hast 88 
street, New York city. Price 10 cents. 


SocraL Aspects or ScHoon Hyerpne. By 
Donald B. Armstrong, M.D., director, Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
105 Bast 22 street. Reprinted from American 
Journal of Public Health. 


Mayor MITCHEL’S ADMINISTRATION OF THB 
City or New York. By Henry Bruére, Office 
of the Chamberlain, Municipal Building, New 
York city. Reprinted from National Munic- 
ipal Review, 


‘TRAVELING DIRECTIONS. Travelers’ Aid Society, 
465 Lexington avenue, New York city. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE CONSUMER’S 
LEAGUE MOVEMENT. By Florence Kelley, 
general secretary National Consumers’ 
League, 105 East 22 street, New York city. 
Women in Industrial Series No, 10. Reprint- 
ed from THE SURVEY, 


I 

ists or MATERIAL WHICH MAY BP OBTAINED 

_ FRrep orn aT SMALL Cost. By Mary Josephine 
Booth, librarian, Eastern Illinois State 
Normal School, Charlestown. American Lib- 
rary Association Publishing Board, 78 H. 
Washington street, Chicago. 


INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION. _ Official Docu- 
ments Bearing upon the  Buropean War, 
Series XI. 1. Secretary Bryan’s letter to 
Senator Stone regarding charges of partiality 
shown to Great Britain, January 20, 1915. 
2. The Austro-Hungarian Minister for For- 

eign Affairs to Ambassador Penfield, June 

29, 1915. 3. The Secretary of State to Am- 

bassador Penfield, August 12, 1915. No. 96. 

November, 1915. American Association for 

International Conciliation, 407 West 117 


street, New York city. 


ADJUSTMENT BrTWHPN KINDERGARTEN AND 
First Grapp. By Luella A. Palmer, assistant 
director of Kindergartens, Public Schools} 
New York city. United States Bureau of 
Education. Bulletin, 1915, No. 24. Whole 
No. 651. Price 5 cents. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C,. 


Tun ALCOHOL QuusTION. By G. Von Bunge, pro- 
fessor of physiological chemistry, University 
of Basel, Switzerland. International series 
No. 1. Price 10 cents. American Issue Pub- 
lishing Company, Westerville, Ohio. 


TH UNIVERSITY MAN AND THE ALCOHOL QUES- 
TION. By Emil Kraepelin, director of the 
Clinic of Psychiatry, University of Munich. 
International series No. 2. Price 10 cents. 
American Issue Publishing Company, Wester- 
ville, Ohio. 


ALCOHOL AND MmEntTAL Work. By A. Smith. 
International series No. 3. Price 10 cents. 
American Issue Publishing Company, Wester- 
ville, Ohio. 


TH INFLUENCE OF ALCOHOL UPON THE FUNC- 
TIONS OF THD BRAIN. By Rudolf Wlassak. 
International series No. 5. Price 10 cents. 
American Issue Publishing Company, Wester- 
ville, Ohio. 


Rack WrLrarp. By Max Gruber, president of 
The Royal Hygienic Institute, Munich. Inter- 
national series No. 7. Price 10 cents. Ameri- 
aan Issue Publishing Company, Westerville, 

io. 


THp ALCOHOL QUESTION IN THE LIGHT OF 
SoctaL Eruics. wv B. Stehler. Interna- 
tional series No. 9. Price 10 cents. Ameri- 
ae Issue Publishing Company, Westerville, 

io. 


[INDUSTRIAL PHASES OF THE ALCOHOLIC QuEs- 
TION. By Alfred H. Stehr, M.D. Interna- 
tional series No. 10. Price 10 cents. Ameri- 
ae Issue Publishing Company, Westerville, 

0. 


» Extra copies of this issue are needed because 
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Classified Advertisements PAMPHLETS 
Advertisements under this heading 


HELP WANTED © are inserted at the rate of 15c. per agate 


WANTED-—Visitor of training and ex- line, or $2.10 per inch. Minimum space 
perience for immediate employment with 7 lines. 
Associated Charities near New York. 
Population 100,000. Give references and 
experience. Good opportunity. Salary 


$60.00. Address 2255, Survey. NINE PAMPHLETS 
WANTED — Married couples, without A ye Lt 
children, b Gees 
ee = etween the ages of 30 and 45, THOMAS G. SHEARMAN AND 
to take charge of cottages at Thorn Hill HIS NATURAL TAXATION 
School for Boys. Wages $60.00 per month THIRTY YEARS OF HENRY 
and maintenance ,increasing with term of GEORGE WITH ACHIEVEMENTS, 
service. Address Superintendent Thorn HENRY GEORGE AND THE 
Hill School, Warrendale, Pa. SCNOMISTS: 
THE PROFESSORS AND THE 
SITUATIONS WANTED SINGLE TAX, 
TAXATION AND HOUSING, 
MAN, thirty, degrees two colleges, three Se ey HIS 
years’ teaching, four tuberculosis work, able LAND—THE RENT CONCEPT 
speaker, writer, executive, wishes position. THE PROPERTY CONCEPT. 
Box 2242, Survey. Pinel copy . 6 . : Sc postpaid 
: : = copies ° 5 : ' 25c postpaid 
MAN (35) with executive ability; ten 100 copies =. . + ~« $2 postpaid 
years’ experience in training of boys. Abil- pups es Sie Ea ewe postpaid 
: : ; ~ ish 
ity to organize boys’ clubs. Best creden- TT Saumante Se; BOSTON, MASS. 


tials. Address 2251, Survey. 


CAPABLE Englishwoman experienced 
with children in this country and London, 


England, seeks simi ition. 

Bes aa imilar position. Address FIVE SOCIAL PLAYLETS by Hester 

a SOséDonnaidson Jenkins, to be acted by children in 
A FORMER’ Medical Missionary schools, churches and settlements. Price 25c. 

(woman) with experience in settlement and BuREAU oF CHarRITIES. Brooklyn, N. Y 

social service, who is considered a good or- : eh aeee 

ganizer and a good public speaker, will be 

open to a position September first. South 

or southwest preferred. Address 2254, 

SURVEY. 


ER A el et eee 

POSITION with firm doing welfare work 
desired by young woman with special train- 
ing in librarianship and domestic science. 
Experienced in institution management and 
organization; bookkeeping, typewriting, and 
general office work; and in promoting edu- 
cational exhibits, employes’ entertainments, 
classes, etc. Address 2253, SurvEY. 


FOR THE HOME 
BULLETINS: “‘Five-Cent Meals,” 10c; ‘* Food 
: * Values,” 10c; “Free-Hand Cook- 
ing,” 10c; “The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
piencees 15c: “The Profession of Home-Making,” 


ome Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicago 


January 8 Wanted 
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as the British 
Ambassador at 
Washington and 
the author of 
“The American 
Commonwealth” displayed a 
knowledge of this country un- 
equalled by any other English- 
man. He recently wrote that 
“THE NATION had from the 
first three distinctive merits.” 
They were “brilliant writing” — 
“wit” — “conspicuous indepen- 
dence and individuality.” 

$4 a year. Send $1 for a 4 


months’ experimental subscrip- 
tion. Address 


THE NATION 
20 Vesey Street, New York 
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BDRM 


an unexpected demand has exhausted the 
stock in this office. Will all readers of The 
Survey who do not keep their issues for bind- 
ing, forward copies of January 8 to 
THE SURVEY 
{05 East 22d St., New York, N. Y. 


To those who are able to help us out, 
our hearty thanks. € 


THE FORERUNNER 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Written, Edited, Owned and Published by CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


The Forerunner carries Mrs. Gilman’s best and newest work, her social philosophy, her 
verse, satire, fiction, ethical teaching, humor, and comment. It stands for Humanness in 
Women, and in Men; for better methods in Child-culture; for the Home that is noWork- 
eben for the New Ethics, the New Economics, the New World we are to make—are 
making. 
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REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Domestic . . . . ees SEND US 10c. IN STAMPS 


Y Canadian) 2c8 ue: 
os Fer ae, ee ea oe _ FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


THE CHARLTON CO. - - 67 Wall Street, New York City 


is 


at was the way we took the “Leap Year Leap” 
four years ago this February 29—500 of us, 
readers and well wishers of The Survey, who all together 
gave a great tug at our boot-straps and boosted this ad- 
venture of ours into a new estate. The Leap Year Leap 
is in fact a Survey invention—something original and un- 
settling in journalism and gravity. Old readers will not 
have to be told what it means. New readers will know 
what it means on February 29—on that open-handed, 
extra, life-saving twenty-four hours which the calendar- 
makers throw in for full measure once in every 1460 
sun-ups. 
Watch for the postman 
one month from today. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


